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PREFACE 


THE rapid growth of intermediate and junior high schools 
in this country and the subsequent development of specialized 
curricula in a number of senior high schools, as well as in con- 
tinuation and vocational schools, indicate a serious attempt 
to assist all children, regardless of their social status or possible 
life work, in meeting current and changing demands for many- 
sided service. Nevertheless, our schools are only just begin- 
ning to include the necessary instruction and guidance for 
assisting pupils who continue their school work to plan their 
programs more wisely in secondary and higher education, and 
also for helping those who leave school with a minimal amount 
of preparation to choose their work experiences more thought- 
fully. At the present time the importance of educational 
counsel to assist pupils in making proper selections of educa- 
tional opportunity and special training and of vocational 
counsel to assist them in gaining reliable information relative 
to occupational possibilities as well as to determine special 
interests and aptitudes, has resulted in an increasing demand 
for appropriate counseling provisions in junior high schools, 
senior high schools, and continuation or part-time schools. 

Several factors have contributed to the decision that this 
volume should be based upon the results of careful investiga- 
tion and experimentation. But none of these is more impor- 
tant than the fact that numerous requests have been received 
for information to aid counselors, both actual and prospective, 
school officials, and persons responsible for training guidance 
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workers in solving their respective problems. The nature of 
these varied requests would seem to indicate that many per- 
sons now engaged in counseling as well as some in charge of 
counselor training agencies are not always clear as to what 
should constitute the nature and scope of the counselor’s work 
in each type of school organization. Notwithstanding this 
difficulty in ascertaining the functional standards and job 
specifications as a basis for determining the kinds of counseling 
activities which might well be provided for pupils on each 
school level, it is found that there is a growing tendency for 
secondary school administrators to delegate the guidance 
responsibilities for their schools to more or less qualified per- 
sons who have special training and experience for the problems 
at hand. 

This book is offered with the hope that it may prove helpful 
to school counselors, both actual and prospective, school 
officials, special investigators, research workers, and all other 
persons who are concerned with the solution of these vocational 
and educational counseling problems which can assist boys 
and girls to attain better occupational and happier social 
adjustment. 

I desire especially to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
many counselors, codrdinators, placement officers, teachers, 
principals, supervisors, directors, superintendents, and other 
specialists who have so generously assisted in person, by 
questionnaire, and by letter in securing and interpreting data 
for the various studies included in this volume. For valued 
counsel and suggestion rendered during the course of investiga- 
tion and experimentation I wish to thank Professor Frederick 
G. Bonser, Teachers College, Columbia University ; Professor 
Emery T. Filbey, School of Education, University of Chicago ; 
Professor George E. Myers, School of Education, University 
of Michigan; Professor John M. Brewer, Vocational Guidance 
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Bureau, Harvard University; Professor Guy M. Whipple, 
Secretary of the National Society for the Study of Education ; 
Dr. Charles Spain, Deputy Superintendent, Detroit Board of 
Education; and Mr. Louis A. Herr, The Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Also to Professors 
Edward S. Evenden, Robert J. Leonard, Lois C. Mossman, 
and Elbert K. Fretwell of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and to my colleague, the Editor of this volume, I am 
indebted for most patient and helpful editorial criticism and 


suggestion. - 
A. H. EDGERTON, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
September, 1925. 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


THis volume aims primarily to show how we may help 
pupils in junior and senior high schools and continuation 
schools to plan educational courses intelligently and to choose 
vocations according to their particular aptitudes and the voca- 
tional requirements of the communities in which they live. 
Professor Edgerton discusses the need of such assistance and 
argues convincingly that unless pupils are advised by those 
who are competent to give advice, they will pursue hit-and- 
miss educational programs and will try first one vocation and 
then another on the principle of trial-and-error. This method 
of preparing for and entering upon one’s life work results so 
frequently in misfits that no one who is at all familiar with the 
situation can entertain any doubt respecting the advisability 
and the necessity of adopting a program of educational and 
vocational counseling for pupils so that when they leave the 
schools they may choose vocations adapted to their interests 
and special talents. 

Professor Edgerton presents the results of an extensive 
investigation among representative schools throughout the 
country concerning present practices relating to ways and 
means of ascertaining for what vocations pupils are best suited 
and what the opportunities are in the communities in which 
they seek employment. In view of this investigation, the 
author makes pertinent suggestions relating to the improve- 
ment of methods of advising pupils regarding preparation for 
and the choice of a vocation. The investigation has shown 
clearly that we are entering an era when schools everywhere 
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and of all grades and character will make an effort to assist 
pupils to make proper preparation for and to choose vocations 
for which their native powers best fit them. The editor can 
remember the time when pupils never received a word of 
expert counsel concerning the vocations for which they might 
best prepare. Until very recently it was quite generally 
believed by educational administrators and teachers that it 
was not an obligation of a school to advise its pupils regarding 
proper preparation for one or another vocation in accordance 
with their special endowments or the vocational requirements 
of the community. A few years ago it was almost universally 
thought that the school should educate pupils and then they 
should rely upon their own ingenuity or upon Providence to 
direct them into callings in which they could be of service to 
their fellow men and in pursuit of which they would find en- 
joyment. Fortunately those days have gone forever in most 
communities in this country, and henceforth educational and 
vocational counseling will be regarded as just as important 
and necessary a part of the function of a school as the teaching 
of arithmetic, algebra, history, practical arts, or performing any 
other function. 

Professor Edgerton’s book will be an aid and a comfort to 
all those who are charged with the training and guidance of 
the young. It not only shows the need for guidance and 
describes prevailing methods of rendering assistance to those 
who are preparing to enter a vocation, but it also shows how 
educational and vocational counseling can be carried forward 
in large as well as in small communities with the greatest suc- 
cess. Even laymen who are not directly concerned in advising 
young persons concerning their education and their life work 
would be interested in this volume because it describes a new 
kind of service which the schools are rendering individuals and 
society. The typical layman who remembers the schools of 
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two or three decades past has no conception of the program 
that is being developed with a view to saving pupils who are 
leaving schools from a long period of strain and stress and 
blundering in the effort to find a vocation in which they can 
labor with a high degree of enjoyment and success. It may 
safely be predicted that this book will contribute to the better- 
ment of the great service which the schools are trying to render 
to those whom they are sending out to do the world’s work. 
M. V. O’SHEA. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
August, 1925. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE NEED FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSEL 


~ THE present demands for competent guidance and counsel 
are merely reflections of that ever-present desire for happier 
occupational adjustment and greater social welfare. It is, 
of course, the opinion of all enlightened persons that voca- 
‘tional guidance in a democracy should be raised above the 
level of fortune telling, quackery, guesswork, or uninformed 
advice. But should it not be made an adequately organized 
service based on facts continually revised and administered 
in as scientific a manner as possible for the direct assistance 
of all children who can benefit from reliable counsel? Recent 
but growing demands for trustworthy guidance to aid young 
persons in adapting their individual aptitudes to appropriate 
occupations imply the need for basing methods of vocational 
counseling on scientifically determined evidence. Facts 
rather than opinions are required in order that vocational 
guidance service may attempt to diagnose the child’s interest 
and capacities and guide his vocational and educational choices. 

Instead of finding life simple and definite, children find it 
vastly complex and confusing. The many complexities in 
social and economic life and the corresponding expansion in 
educational offerings make some forms of educational and 


vocational advisement not only desirable but necessary. As 
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a result of the recent developments in school counseling, there 
is now little doubt that it is incumbent upon the school or 
some other agency to assist young persons in their choice of, 
preparation for, and adjustment in vocations. While many 
schools have taken steps toward the establishment of organ- 
ized vocational guidance on a comprehensive plan, more coér- 
dination and better codperation are usually needed among the 
various agencies in both the school system and the local community. 


CHANGES IN ECONOMIC LIFE INCREASE THE NEED FOR 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 


Even the most superficial student of present occupational 
conditions and personnel relations would now hesitate to make 
the oft-repeated assertion that “all one needs for getting 
started in life is a job.” Merely a cursory analysis of the 
1920 United States Census data would convince any one that 
there are at present hundreds of distinctive divisions or kinds 
of wage-earning occupations that bear little or no resemblance 
to one another. The kinds of work, the possibilities for ad- 
vancement, the programs of training, and the requirements for 
entrance are decidedly unlike in various occupations, such as 
life insurance salesmanship and watch repairing, practical 
nursing and dressmaking, bookkeeping and stenography, 
dentistry and structural engineering, medicine and law. 

Before the advent of the factory system of production, it 
was possible for many young persons to enter a vocation after 
learning the rudiments of it and acquiring a little skill in it 
either in the home or in the immediate neighborhood. How- 
ever, this is no longer possible for the large masses of children. 
Due to the concentration on highly specialized pursuits, the 
earlier possibilities for learning through home occupations 
and apprenticeship systems have largely disappeared. Not 
only is this wide variety of occupational experiences denied 
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the majority of young persons to-day, but changes due to the 
simplification of processes have also caused many occupations 
to become practically unknown to those boys and girls who are 
destined to enter them. 

The vocational guidance problem that has resulted from 
these fundamental economic changes is made even more com- 
plex and consequently more confusing to youth by the ever- 
changing conditions and demands in the occupations them- 
selves. Therefore, the urgent need for making an intelligent 
choice, both in respect to self-expression and public service, 
suggests that worth-while guidance must reflect the problems 
and tendencies in present-day productive and service occupa- 
tions. A formal, textbook treatment is not sufficient. The 
simplification of processes, mentioned above, is only one of 
the many rapid and constant forces at work to cause change 
in commercial and industrial organizations. Many changes 
occur as the result of new discoveries and inventions, many 
from the development of new business methods. Thus 
workers are frequently required to make unexpected adjust- 
ments. For example, it is found that dictaphonists are 
gradually replacing stenographers and that comptometrists 
are slowly replacing bookkeepers. Irrespective of what one’s 
personal attitude may be toward these and any similar 
changes in occupational pursuits,’ it behooves the counselor 
or placement worker to seek the facts and to note their 
significant bearing upon the vocational choice, training, and 
adjustment of the individual concerned rather than to rely on 
impressions, assumptions, or other unreliable, speculative 
sources of information. 

| Moreover, a counselor snould not consider that his personal 
judgment is adequate in choosing occupations arbitrarily for 

1 Although some portions of the author’s picture are slightly overexposed and others are con- 


siderably underdeveloped, it is suggested that everyone who is concerned with this problem should 
read Pound, Arthur — ‘‘The Iron Man,” The Atlantic Monthly, October, 1921. 
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those pupils who have revealed special interest and aptitude 
for certain kinds of work... He should look farther for advice. 
The unbiased judgment of specialists in the field will often 
prove to be of no small value in helping individuals to under- 
stand the demands of specific occupations before they begin 
to prepare for them. The wise counselor will not only make 
it possible for boys and girls to discover their aptitudes and 
to develop their abilities; he will also bring them into first- 
hand contact with occupational conditions, reliable reading 
matter, unbiased specialists, and other sources of information 
which their particular cases may require. The counselor 
must fully appreciate that there is no part ‘of the vocational 
guidance procedure more important than that of securing accu- 
rate information as to the existing conditions in an occupation, 
its comparative permanency, and its general wholesomeness. | 

When individual pupils have definitely decided to leave 
school early, either from choice or from necessity, the coun- 
selor will be challenged to arrange a program of productive 
work and study to help them to prepare for their chosen work. 
All should be encouraged to remain in training until they have 
secured at least a preliminary preparation for their life work. 
The counselor will make every effort to assist the prospective 
or present wage earner to adopt a program that will substitute 
some form of organized vocational training for the otherwise 
wasteful methods of “pick-up” training. 

Another much-needed service in vocational guidance may 
be provided by so-called placement and follow-up workers. 
This problem of placing children in their chosen occupations 
involves adjustments that reach far beyond the immediate 
task of finding jobs or employment for them. If properly 
conducted, the work of such a placement office differs from 
that of a commercial employment agency in the fact that the 
former is concerned mainly with the future as well as the 
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present welfare of individual workers, while the latter is con- 
cerned chiefly with the immediate needs of individuals who 
desire assistance either in hunting for jobs or in securing 
workers for hire. The placement worker should recognize 
the importance of considering his immediate responsibility as 
only one part of that larger problem of assisting boys and girls 
to prepare for their occupational callings and to make a satis- 
factory adjustment in them. Roger W. Babson, well-known 
statistical expert, gave the following advice in a public discus- 
sion of this problem : 


When you start out to look for a job don’t look for it — look for an 
opportunity instead. The position that you will fill will be more impor- 
tant to you than to the company. If you do not fill the position, some- 
one else will. If you do fill the position, your whole future may depend 
upon the opportunities that it will offer. 

Do not respond to the window placard, ‘‘Help Wanted.” Study a 
given industry and learn of its opportunities. Select some particular 
company in that industry and study the policy of the company. 

If the long-run outlook for the industry is good, if the policy of the 
organization is to make goods cheap and men dear, and if the character 
of the officers is of the highest type, that is the place for you. 

The starting wage is not important. Don’t ask what the job pays. 
Concern yourself with the opportunity for development. Any starting 
wage is more or less arbitrary. A high starting wage does not determine 
your efficiency or progress. -Men are not efficient because wages are 
high — wages are high because men are efficient. The wage problem 
is yours, not your employer’s. In the first five minutes of the interview 
don’t ask what the job pays; if you show undue concern about the wage 
you will be recognized as a “gold digger” and not as a seeker of oppor- 
tunity. 

You have just as much right to study your employer as he has to study 
you. Your employment is only one case in a thousand to the employer, 
but it is everything to you. The character of your employer and the 
policy of the organization will determine in a large measure your future 
progress. I cannot urge you too strongly to make a thorough investi- 
gation before entering the employ of any company or before taking up 
any particular line of work. 
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The problems of securing data pertaining to occupational 
opportunities and employment requirements are comparable 
with those which at one time confronted the commercial and 
industrial systems in this country. In 1880, when Dr. Fred- 
erick Taylor and other pioneer efficiency engineers began 
their work, and for years afterward, those of our occupational 
problems which might be characterized as mechanical were 
solved by opinion and “‘rule of thumb.” As a result of scien- 
tific investigation, those methods which were based almost 
entirely upon opinion and guesswork have given way to 
methods based upon fact. In the same way it is important 
that our practices in vocational guidance should be based 
mainly upon established facts. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that at the outset we must often be satisfied with 
our best judgments derived from collecting, evaluating, and 
using vocational data. 


CHOICE OF OCCUPATION HAS OFTEN DEPENDED UPON 
CHANCE 


What are the main guidance processes that have operated 
in the past to help persons to choose vocations? Until 
recently, many children were allowed to leave elementary 
schools with no other guidance toward future occupations than 
the insistence of parents, the examples of friends, or the ran- 
dom suggestions of teachers. When one has occasion to ques- 
tion even the most successful wage earners relative to how and 
why they entered their respective vocations, he is forced to 
conclude that there is a great deal of truth in the statement 
that, in the majority of cases, entrance into life work is too 
often the result of blind selection rather than of intelligent 
choice. While in charge of apprentices in the Canal Zone, 
Panama, I was forced to realize this fact more fully than ever 
before, as the result of personal interviews with 157 selected 
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employés of the United States government. Every head of a 
department or foreman or highly skilled worker was per- 
sonally interested in assisting or had been assigned responsi- 
bility for giving definite instruction to one or more of the 
junior workers who were then serving apprenticeships in 
twelve occupational pursuits. The results of this investiga- 
tion, pertaining to the vocational guidance processes which 
had caused these 157 highly skilled workers to select the 
vocations in which they were then working, are briefly as 
follows : 


Twenty-nine had received their vocational training in Europe, and 
their pursuits had usually been chosen for rather than by them. 

One had worked at nine different pursuits before choosing his present 
vocation. 

Two had worked at eight different pursuits before choosing their 
present vocations. 

Six had worked at seven different pursuits before choosing their 
present vocations. 

Eight had worked at five or six different pursuits before choosing 
their present vocations. 

Thirteen had worked at four different pursuits before choosing their 
present vocations. 

Thirty-four had worked at two or three different pursuits before 
choosing their present vocations. 

Thirty-three had worked only at their present occupations, but they 
reported no reliable basis for choosing their respective work (each 
of those who gave any reason said that “he had chosen it because his 
parents wished him to,” because “‘he was tired of going to school and 
was willing to take any work that seemed to offer good opportunity,” 
because ‘‘he admired some one doing that work,” etc.). 

Fourteen reported that, although they liked their present occupa- 
tions, they felt reasonably certain that they would have succeeded 
equally well, if not better, at other vocational work which they des- 
ignated, had they been given some factual understanding of the rela- 
tive opportunities and requirements in occupations before their special- 
ized programs of training began. 
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Seventeen were satisfied that the variety of knowledge and expe- 
rience which they had secured during their periods of training, either 
in apprentice departments, trade or vocational schools, technical 
schools, or engineering colleges, was sufficient to make their first 
choices intelligent ones. 


As these 157 highly selected workers represented some of 
the most successful of 3911 employés, it is reasonable to 
assume that occupational workers ordinarily receive no 
better opportunities for vocational guidance than did these 
persons. It is significant that the superior workers who had 
experienced the least difficulty in making choices of and adjust- 
ments in their respective occupations were those whose early 
education had included systematic knowledge and experience 
pertaining to the opportunities and conditions in a number of 
possible vocations. 

To-day, in a city of varied occupations, it is not difficult to 
find many children of secondary-school age who have had 
from four to eight different kinds of employment during two 
years of unsupervised wage-earning experience. It must be 
remembered that from an exploratory or “‘self-finding”’ stand- 
point alone it is often more helpful for a junior worker to under- 
take an extensive sampling of jobs that bear little resemblance 
to each other than to remain on one job to gain more intensive 
experience. But, while “working at” several jobs may prove 
of value in the nature of “try-out” courses, one wonders just 
how much these early, wage-earning experiences directly aid 
the boys and girls to choose wisely their life callings. At its 
very best, considering that work has been selected in an 
occupational pursuit that seems to offer good possibilities, the 
determining factor of an inexperienced junior wage earner’s 
initial success usually depends upon whether or not he ‘makes 
good”’ and likes his job well enough to continue. As a result 
of such a hit-or-miss choice, it is no wonder that so large a 
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percentage of junior workers — over go per cent in some estab- 
lishments — fail in one occupation after another until they 
finally manage to succeed sufficiently well to remain in one. 
This and other similar methods of “trial and error’”’ are 
extremely wasteful to all concerned. 

Although this method unquestionably does test individuals 
in several vocations, in some cases it requires that they must 
either make a failure or become dissatisfied with one type of 
work before they can be tried out in another. In the cases of 
failure, it is quite possible that the loss of confidence, which 
boys and girls frequently experience during adolescence, may 
have a bad effect upon their attitude toward other kinds of 
work later on. Then, too, even when young persons like and 
succeed in the work of their first or second choice, it is by no 
means an assurance that they have chosen the occupations 
for which they are best suited. 

Often the basis for comparing occupational facts and possi- 
bilities, as well as abilities or inabilities and likes or dislikes 
for various pursuits, is still either decidedly limited or, in many 
cases, entirely lacking. Even though it were possible for 
inexperienced youths to make their own selection of employ- 
ment, which is seldom true, they usually lack that variety of 
knowledge and experience that could help them to choose 
their life work most wisely. Is it not then the duty of our 
public schools to provide pupils with sufficient understanding 
of relative opportunities and requirements in selected voca- 
tions to aid them in wiser decisions respecting their life work ? 


EARLY RECOGNITION OF NEED FOR ORGANIZED GUIDANCE 


It was in view of these complex and confusing problems that 
organized vocational guidance first had its inception and still 
has its justification. To the late Dr. Frank Parsons, who 
first began by extending vocational guidance services to the 
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young persons that patronized the Civic Service House in 
Boston in 1908, is due much credit for pioneering in systematic 
counsel, which later developed into what came to be known in 
this country as the vocational guidance movement.’ After 
Dr. Parsons’ death this guidance experiment, continued by 
the Vocational Bureau of Boston under the direction of Mr. 
Meyer Bloomfield, yielded results that soon became sugges- 
tive to several other communities throughout the country. 
Consequently, the vocational guidance movement expanded 
rapidly within a few years and began to offer a more satis- 
factory basis for bringing together various agencies that pre- 
viously had been unable to find a common working basis. 

Although the movement began outside of the school system, 
it is significant to note that in codperation both with the 
employers and with the schools this form of social service 
soon secured an indispensable place in the activities of the 
progressive communities in which it was inaugurated. How- 
ever, like all efficiency movements, vocational guidance was 
soon subjected to criticisms of both a destructive and a con- 
structive nature. Perhaps much of the objection to the 
guidance movement, then as now, may be attributed to the 
unnecessary and unwise decisions that were being forced upon 
youth by adults. 

Gradually the need for organized vocational guidance 
and systematic counsel became accepted by many communi- 
ties and school systems. But the school authorities soon 
realized that they lacked adequate methods for analyzing the 
nature of the child, on the one hand, and the requirements 
of occupations, on the other. Charlatans, who were not in 
the least disturbed by this lack of trustworthy technique, lost 
no time in taking advantage of those persons who seriously 


1 For detailed statements of the several developmental phases of this movement see Brewer, 
John M. — The Vocational Guidance Movement; The Macmillan Company, 1918. 
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desired to know for what callings they were especially suited. 
By means of the most extravagant claims for their powers, 
these self-styled practitioners succeeded in extracting large 
fees by promising to diagnose the individual’s character and 
abilities from the palm of his hand, from the bumps on his 
skull, from his photograph, from his handwriting, or what 
not. Fortunately the extension of science and education 
during the past few years is gradually making all pseudo- 
guidance practices as well as some amateurish testing tech- 
niques less attractive and consequently less acceptable than 
heretofore. 


RECOGNIZED NEED FOR CAREFUL STUDY OF GUIDANCE 
PROBLEMS 


An interesting report on the occupational tendencies of 
secondary school pupils has been made by Mr. Hans Schmidt, 
State Supervisor of High Schools in Wisconsin, who studied 
the vocational choices of 15,263 boys and girls in his state. 
The reported percentage distribution when compared with 
the United States census figures, was found to be as follows: 


TABLE I 


OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF 15,263 SECONDARY SCHOOL PUPILS 


CuHoIces or Purits 


By Census 
OCCUPATION ROUP SS ome aa ST a ci ee IS oe ee OF 1056 
Boys Girls Total j 

Agricultural 15.2 0.3 6.3 26.3 
Professional 32.9 40.1 35.9 5.2 
Business, clerical 14.1 28.4 22.4 a 
Mechanical trades 6.4 = 4.3 30.8 
Transportation a = a 7.4 
Women’s work = 9.5 ae - 

Fine arts 1.4 4.8 3.3 - 


Undecided 20.4 I4.1 16.8 - 
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That organized guidance now occupies an important place 
in the rapidly developing science of education was recognized 
by the National Research Council in January, 1924, when it 
passed the following resolution: “‘We recognize the need for 
the organization and codrdination of personnel work in schools 
and colleges and recommend the promotion of active research 
work in that field.” As vocational guidance is an integral 
part of educational service, it is much concerned with the 
school’s obligation for aiding the individual in understanding 
his social and economic environment and in discovering the 
most effective ways for him to react to it. Furthermore, it 
expects the school to be interested in the work part of life. 
This includes not alone a knowledge of the different methods 
by which persons earn a living but also an opportunity for 
finding out the best “‘next step” in preparation for or in becom- 
ing adjusted to a chosen occupation. 

The urgent need for more adequate counsel, training, and 
adjustment of personnel is likewise being recognized more and 
more by the employers’ organizations. The American Engi- 
neering Council alone, in making public a report of its commit- 
tee on the elimination of waste in industry, with special ref- 
erence to labor turnover, recently declared that ‘‘You’re 
fired” and “I quit” cost the metal trade firms in this country 
$100,000,000 in one year. “Experts have estimated that the 
cost of labor turnover varies from $50 to $250 for each em- 
ployee hired, trained, and separated,” the committee report 
stated. This committee recommended that employers study 
employment methods and reasons for quitting work. 

While these are only a few illustrations of the present tend- 
encies toward organized vocational guidance, it is apparent 
that trustworthy counsel must concern itself not only with 
providing facts but also with the development of reliable 
methods for interpreting these facts. Those early autocratic 
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and subjective methods of guidance and counsel which were 
based almost entirely upon coercion and dictation, even deter- 
mining before birth in extreme cases just what occupation a 
child was to enter, are being slowly but certainly supplanted 
by more democratic and objective methods. Asa result many 
boys and girls are now permitted to base their decisions more 
and more upon organized knowledge of related facts and 
values. 

At present an adequate program for educational direction 
and vocational guidance suggests provisions for assisting 
children in making intelligent choices, both of educational 
opportunities and of life occupations. As there are many 
serious mistakes which may result from misdirection, school 
counselors and teachers need to be assisted in overcoming 
all practices which force unreliable information and unwar- 
ranted decisions upon youth. Our future wage earners need 
to acquire occupational intelligence and perspective — correct 
understanding and vision of relative possibilities and require- 
ments — rather than the desire to secure jobs at any cost to 
themselves and their employers. It is the opportunity, as 
well as the obligation, of school counselors and others con- 
cerned to inspire pupils to broaden their vocational outlook 
by securing related facts and knowing how to use them. 
Perhaps Edgar A. Guest had one part of this all-important 
problem in mind when he wrote: 


To-morrow’s not so far away, nor is the goal you seek. 

To-day you should be training for the work you’ll do next week. 

The bigger job is just ahead; each day new changes brings. 

Suppose that post were vacant now, could you take charge of things? 


SUMMARY 


1. The present-day demands for trustworthy vocational 
guidance call for an adequately organized service to help chil- 
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dren (a) to diagnose their interests and capacities for various 
kinds of work, and (b) to make their vocational and educa- 
tional choices. 

2. The confusion due both to the many complexities in 
social and economic life and to the corresponding expansion in 
educational offerings make some forms of vocational and 
educational advisement both desirable and necessary. 

3. At present there are hundreds of distinctive divisions 
of wage-earning occupations in which the kinds of work, the 
possibilities for advancement, the programs of training, and 
the requirements for entrance bear little or no resemblance 
to one another. 

4. The earlier possibilities for learning through home 
occupations and apprenticeship systems are not only denied 
most young persons to-day, but our modern tendencies toward 
specialization have caused many occupations to become prac- 
tically unknown to those who are destined to enter them. 

5. These fundamental economic changes demand that 
vocational counseling service not only assist boys and girls to 
discover their aptitudes and to develop their abilities but 
also bring them in first-hand contact with occupational condi- 
tions, reliable reading matter, and unbiased specialists. 

6. These same changes demand reliable services in place- 
ment and adjustment of children in their chosen occupations 
that reach far beyond the immediate task of finding jobs or 
employment for them. | 

7. A careful study of how and why the most successful 
wage earners entered their respective vocations revealed that 
the workers who had experienced the least difficulty in making 
choices of and adjustments in their present occupations were 
those whose early education had included organized knowl- 
edge and experience pertaining to the opportunities and con- 
ditions in a number of possible occupations. 
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8. The recent recognition of the need for scientific study 
of guidance problems is beginning to cause counselors and 
placement workers to base the necessary techniques upon 
related facts and values and to note their significant bearing 
upon the vocational choice, the training, and the adjustment 
of the individual concerned, rather than to continue to rely 
on impressions, assumptions, or other unreliable speculative 
sources of information. 


CHAPTER II 


Tur PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
COUNSELING 


Tue urgent needs for educational counsel to assist pupils 
in making suitable choices of schools, courses of study, and 
subjects of instruction, and also for vocational counsel to aid 
them in gaining knowledge about possibilities, requirements, 
and conditions in selected occupations, have always chal- 
lenged our best teachers. Wide-awake teachers in progressive 
schools have attempted to give limited individual and group 
advisement! by means of interviews and conferences, as 
well as through various school experiences. However, 
until recent years, methods of vocational counseling in our 
public schools were considered incidental rather than a definite 
and functioning part of the whole school organization. In 
fact, it has been only a few years since every teacher in general, 
and no one in particular, was charged with this twofold 
responsibility — (1) of aiding individual pupils in choosing 
educational and vocational advantages, and (2) of imparting 
reliable knowledge of occupational opportunities and employ- 
ment requirements. 

As might be expected, these more or less incidental and 
hit-or-miss practices have frequently failed to provide suitable 
bases for desired classification of pupils, for purposeful election 


1 This tendency to recognize the importance of providing specific guidance dates back several 
centuries. Bloomfield makes reference to an English document which was prepared as early as 
1747. However, for all practical purposes, the work of Frank Parsons at Boston in 1908 is con- 
sidered to be the actual beginning of systematic guidance and counsel in this country. Fora 
detailed report of the Boston development, see Brewer, John M. — The Vocational Guidance Move- 
ment, pp. 22-37; The Macmillan Company, 1918. 
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of courses, for intelligent choice of life callings, and for satis- 
factory adjustments in employment. While it has long since 
been agreed that children should be sufficiently well prepared 
in the secondary school, if possible, so that they may exercise 
intelligent judgment in weighing values and in choosing their 
future courses of study and work, still the traditional curricu- 
lum has often failed to provide the concrete experiences and 
pertinent knowledge which could have helped materially in 
making this possibility a reality. 


SOME FACTORS INVOLVED IN MEETING NEEDS FOR 
COUNSEL AND GUIDANCE 


A brief analysis of present-day practices in American school 
systems shows clearly that there is a growing consciousness of 
the need for having youths from twelve to fifteen years of age 
and older encouraged to acquire educational and occupational 
knowledge and insight as a basis for judgment and choice. 
For many children, a public school education now includes a 
reasonable amount of information and perspective regarding 
relative occupational opportunities and employment require- 
ments. The most comprehensive plans for vocational guid- 
ance and educational guidance ! endeavor to provide continu- 
ous and systematic counsel with children during their entire 
school attendance above the sixth grade, as well as supervision 
of their early employment training and adjustment periods. 
However, as will be indicated in the analyses and reports of the 
following chapter, there is still a wide difference in emphasis 
even in the few cities where such comprehensive guidance 
bureaus or departments have been inaugurated and developed. 


1 The writer is in general agreement with the broad and flexible definition of these terms as 
formulated and adopted by the National Vocational Guidance Association, as follows: 

“Vocational guidance is the giving of information, experience, and advice in regard to choosing 
an occupation, preparing for it, entering it, and progressing in it.” 

Educational guidance is the aid furnished individuals in making such decisions as choice of 
studies, choice of curriculums, and choice of schools.” 
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It would obviously be both impracticable and undesirable for 
a school to undertake to represent so great a variety and 
number of occupational callings and pursuits as are listed for 
any of our cities of mixed industrial, commercial, household, 
and professional enterprises in the last census report. How- 
ever, in many cases it is possible to offer instruction and counsel 
which will result in some degree of understanding and appreci- 
ation and give limited insight into the relative conditions, 
opportunities, and requirements:in a number of important 
occupations. Furthermore this need not over-emphasize the 
localized pursuits and the limitations in certain specialized 
callings. In this connection, Ayres’ study ! of the conditions 
in seventy-eight American school systems has an important 
bearing as it shows that only one father in six was born in the 
city where he now lives and only a few more than one-half of 
the pupils were born where they now live. 

On the other hand, Thorndike’s study ? of the resemblance 
between relative interests and relative capacities, and between 
interest in the last three years of the elementary schools and 
capacities in the college period, concludes that the facts 
unanimously point to the importance of early interests. The 
reported observations of many experienced teachers and 
counselors would seem to show general agreement with these 
conclusions of Thorndike. With few exceptions, they agree 
that the significance of the likes and dislikes which are fostered 
by pupils in early adolescence, as well as their corresponding 
relation to abilities and inabilities, has an important bearing 
on the character of guidance and counsel to be given dur- 


1 See Ayres, L. P, — Some Conditions Affecting Problems of Industrial Education in 78 American 
School Systems, Russell Sage Foundation Publication No. E 135, 1914. 

2 See Thorndike, E. L. —“‘The Permanence of Interests and Their Relation to Abilities” ; 
Popular Science Monthly, Vol. LXXXI, No. 5, November, 1912, or in Bloomfield, M. — Readings 
in Vocational Guidance, pp. 386-395, Ginn and Company, rors. 

Also see Franklin, E. E.— Permanence of the Vocational Interest of Junior High School 
Pupils, Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, No. 8, 1924. 
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ing both the period of school attendance and that of early em- 
ployment training and adjustment. 

The results of Stark’s more recent study ! dealing with the 
characteristics of pupils in grammar grades and high schools, 
with respect to readiness to undertake studies about occupa- 
tions, lead him to conclude that there is a pretty general agree- 
ment that the age of serious thinking is a variable quantity 
under ordinary conditions, since the age of adolescence is a 
period of so much shifting and changing of ideas and attitudes. 
At the same time, by charting all of the reactions obtained 
and plotting the points for an age curve, Stark finds that there 
appear to be three important periods for our consideration. 
The first period seems to center about the age of twelve and 
the second about the age of fifteen, whereas the third period is 
described as one ranging from about eighteen to twenty-one 
years, which is the period of entering into and trying out 
actual occupational experiences. Consequently, school coun- 
‘seling programs should recognize these significant differences 
in determining problems which are involved in meeting the 
needs and furthering the interests of boys and girls during 
the junior high school, the senior high school, and the continua- 
tion school periods, as well as during later stages of educational 
and vocational specialization and adjustment. 

Both the rapid growth of junior high schools and the subse- 
quent development of more specialized curricula in a number of 
senior high schools, as well as in continuation and vocational 
schools, represent a serious attempt to assist all children, 
regardless of their social status or possible life work, in meet- 
ing current and changing demands for individual expression 
and social service. All who have observed the slow but 
certain development of school counseling know that many and 


1 See ‘Studies about Occupations in the Public Schools”; United States Bureau of Education, 
Industria] Education Circular No. 16, March, 1923. 
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widely divergent points of view are held concerning its scope, 
relationships, and methods. Because of these honest dif- 
ferences of opinion it seems advisable at this point to seek a 
better understanding of the larger problems involved in 
school counseling by considering (1) the policy of a public 
school counseling program, and (2) a frequency analysis of the 
needs for counseling in two junior high schools, two senior 
high schools, and one continuation school in this same system. 


STATEMENT OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL COUNSELING POLICY 


In 1921, the Detroit Board of Education committed itself 
to a policy of providing for continuous counsel with children 
not only during the secondary school period but during the 
early employment training and adjustment periods as well.! 
Consequently, a fairly comprehensive plan of organization 
was developed for providing systematic counsel and guidance 
to parallel the intermediate (junior high) school, senior high 
school, and continuation (part-time) school instruction. As 
will be explained somewhat in detail in Chapter VI, this system 
was attempted to furnish all pupils with reliable information 
regarding important educational and occupational possibilities. 
In order to make adequate provision for continuous and 
systematic advisement for the pupils on each of these school 
levels the following tentative program was adopted : 

I. That each school should have at least one counselor or 
adviser who has sufficient freedom from classroom 
teaching, disciplinary problems, and routine work 
(x) to assist pupils in intelligently choosing educa- 
tional and vocational advantages, and (2) to impart 
reliable information on occupational opportunities 
and employment requirements. 

1 See Chapters I and IV in Section I, on “Vocational Guidance,” Part II of the Twenty-Third 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, for reports of other policies of 


a similar nature in large and small cities. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Dlinois, 1924. 
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II. That the central Vocational Information and Coun- 
seling Department should be held responsible for 
assistance in collecting, evaluating, and preparing 
this factual material (occupational data and 
opportunity bulletins) for all counselors, teachers, 
and pupils concerned. 

III. That each counselor should be expected to assist the 
classroom teachers of social science, English, health, 
exact science, practical arts, and the like, in provid- 
ing systematic instruction in problems of educa- 
tional selection and occupational preparation. 

IV. That each counselor should assist the principal in 
stimulating and promoting all desirable curricular 
and extra-curricular activities. 

The eight following provisional methods and codperative 
functions have been derived from a frequency analysis of the 
specific needs for educational and vocational counseling based 
upon actual requests made of advisers in two representative 
junior high schools, two senior high schools, and one continua- 
tion school. It is believed by the writer that a brief treatment 
of this preliminary study will assist the reader in interpreting 
the later reports. 


REPORT ON ANALYSIS OF PROBLEMS IN COUNSELING 


The wide range of the systematic counseling functions and 
coéperative relationships which might well be provided in all 
junior high schools, senior high schools, and general continua- 
tion schools may be stated briefly as follows : 

(1) That of providing initial interviews and conferences, not 
only for classifying pupils but also for encouraging those who 
are entering the school to think more seriously of their educa- 
tional advantages and occupational possibilities. 

It is desirable to have all boys and girls interviewed regard- 
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ing these problems, either individually or in small groups, or 
both, and especially during the early part of their first year in 
the school. Even if the school fails in this obligation to keep 
pupils from choosing blindly by presenting all of the vitally 
related data and by helping to interpret these in terms of 
existing conditions and tendencies, the fact remains that 
sooner or later most pupils are destined to make educational 
plans and occupational selections either with or without 
adequate guidance. Therefore, it is the opportunity as well 
as the responsibility of school counselors and teachers for each 
school level to inspire the pupils and to present to them 
reliable information as a basis for judgment and choice. 

(2) That of following up pupils who have not succeeded in 
making tentative plans or have not been properly classified, 
and helping them to adjust themselves to the conditions that 
surround them. 

Pupils should be encouraged to consult with their school 
counselors or advisers whenever they wish to ask general or 
specific questions pertaining to the selection of, or preparation 
for, life occupations. More and more it is being insisted that 
the many complexities and changes due to our social and 
economic developments practically demand that boys and 
girls be required no longer to base these important educational 
decisions and vocational choices and adjustments upon mere 
guesses and assumptions, or even upon meager data. It is 
increasingly believed that any person must first know some- 
thing of the meaning of those economic facts, personal relation- 
ships, and relative values which are inherently related to this 
problem of selecting a suitable life career and preparing 
adequately for it, before a wise decision can be made; that 
otherwise one is prone to deal almost entirely with opinion, 
with the too frequent result that he is influenced largely by 
irrelevant factors. 
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(3) That of arranging group meetings to hear talks by those 
who are especially qualified to speak and to answer questions 
about the pupils’ chosen occupations. 

Conferences are preferably made optional for pupils who, 
having made tentative decisions, can benefit by the informal 
discussion of unbiased men and women who have been suc- 
cessful in their respective callings. In cases where these 
occupational considerations have been based upon suitable 
facts and have received proper interpretation, they have not 
only assisted the pupils in their choices and enriched the 
respective subjects and courses of study, but they likewise 
have contributed repeatedly to a more intelligent under- 
standing of the different aspects of occupational life. It is 
important that boys and girls should be aided in making more 
intelligent judgments and decisions by learning about the 
actual experiences and observations of those who have greater 
knowledge and vision of relative possibilities and demands. 

(4) That of presenting occupational studies in separate classes 
and of assisting teachers of English, social science, physical 
science, health, practical arts, vocational subjects, and the 
like to impart information that may show relationships be- 
tween these subjects of instruction and the occupations which 
depend upon them. 

The best results are usually obtained through the codperative 
undertaking of making courses of study that depend upon 
the individual needs and capacities of the pupils. These oc- 
cupational studies often include such considerations as kind 
of work, constancy of demand for employment, working con- 
ditions, qualifications and training needed, possible rewards 
and advancement, etc. The success of these occupational 
studies, which are presented either through separate credit 
courses — “‘occupations,” ‘‘vocational information,” or “vo- 
cational civics’? — or through other subjects, will be deter- 
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mined largely by the training and experience of the counselors or 
teachers in charge and the provisions for collecting, evaluating, 
and imparting the information involved. If the school instruc- 
tion is to reflect the social activities and tendencies, as well as 
the economic demands about us, these provisions for securing 
and using factual material should become an increasingly definite 
and functioning part of each comprehensive school program. 

(5) That of codperating with teachers in keeping suitable 
cumulative records of each pupil’s performance inside and, so 
far as possible, outside of school. 

The counselor or the teacher should be interested in the 
results of tests of native intelligence as a basis for instructional 
classification; but he also should interpret this record of a 
general measure as only one of the many possible results 
from testing pupils’ abilities and interests in various ways 
through other tests and concrete experiences.1_ While psycho- 
logical scales and tests have been devised for purposes of 
measuring native intelligence, special aptitude, and general 
knowledge (as well as technical knowledge and skill), it 
is believed by many that the most effective inquiry into the ap- 
titudes and capacities for the kinds of experience represented in 
the school necessitates, likewise, considerable observation of 
those successes and failures which result from each division of 

1In attempting to measure what the layman had come to call general intelligence, the psy- 
chologist tells us that he is measuring ‘‘the ability to learn”; that is, ability to profit by expe- 
rience. It is now quite generally accepted by most educational psychologists that general 
intelligence, although important, is only a single factor entering into that complex thing we call 
success. Dr. E. L. Thorndike, of Columbia University, believes that there are three main types 
of native or innate intelligence, namely, intelligence for words and abstract ideas; motor intel- 
ligence, or skill with the use of the hands; and social intelligence, or the ability to get on well 
with one’s fellows. These three types are all related but not necessarily to a high degree. Dr. 
H. C. Link, another authority on tests and at present the psychologist in the United States 
Rubber Corporation, considers that a ‘‘ mental test is a device, similar to a measuring instru- 
ment in any of the sciences, by which certain mental activities can be accurately measured.” 
Determination, persistence, reliability, ability to lead, and the like are qualities apart from 
innate intelligence which no one can ignore in the struggle for success. One possessing a high 
degree of intelligence may not use this capacity to secure corresponding achievement if he is 
handicapped by laziness, unsteadiness, and willfullness. These qualities and characteristics are 


regarded as variable quantities which may be cultivated, as they are certain to be affected by 
the environment in which one is placed. 
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work and study. Beginning with the seventh grade, simple but 
effective cumulative forms can be used to record the results 
of tests (intelligence, aptitude, prediction, educational, trade, 
etc. ) as well as those inferences which teachers and others have 
derived from school performances and activities carried on out- 
side of school. To be most helpful the records should include 
tangible evidences of the pupil’s abilities and inabilities as 
well as his likes and dislikes. 

(6) That of codperating with the department which issues 
working permits to children who are leaving the full-time school 
but are required by law to attend continuation classes for a 
certain number of hours (usually eight) a week. 

It is highly important that each applicant should be inter- 
viewed at the school before a formal request for a working per- 
mit is made at the office where it is issued, in order that all 
factors may be given due consideration before this decision is 
reached. Otherwise there is the danger that the chief objective 
may be that of finding immediate employment for those chil- 
dren who are about to take out working permits, rather than 
that larger problem of encouraging boys and girls to remain 
in school until they are ready to choose and enter industrial, 
commercial, agricultural, household, or professional occupa- 
tions adapted to their likes and abilities. In any case, the 
school is not only concerned with the suitability of its pupils 
for given positions; it is also obligated to ascertain the suita- 
bility of available positions for boys and girls who have 
definitely decided to leave the full-time school. 

(7) That of codperating with attendance officers or visiting 
teachers and all other school and outside agencies which 
interview parents and children, investigate home and working 
conditions, and in any way pass upon the advisability or 
necessity for individual children to leave any particular 
school or to be transferred from one school to another. 
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Every effort should be made to solicit the codperation of 
parents and others who are concerned in helping children to 
select suitable courses of study or training programs in prep- 
aration for their occupational interests or chosen plans. The 
need for aiding pupils who are confronted with problems 
necessitating an efficient choice with due regard both to 
individual expression and to social service, suggests that, if 
possible, each pupil should be assisted in every possible 
manner in order that his decision may result from careful 
comparisons and reasoning based upon reliable information. 
As many mistakes may result from misinformation and mis- 
direction, counselors, teachers, and parents should codperate 
to overcome any practices which force unreliable information 
and unwarranted decisions upon youth. 

(8) That of codperating with the placement officers, codrdi- 
nators, and others that advise, place, and adjust boys and girls 
who are qualified for part-time work, who desire positions 
upon leaving school, or who wish to transfer to other 
employment. 

With the assistance of the various agencies, school represent- 
atives should attempt to place the boys and girls in that work 
for which they are best fitted. In addition to the permit- 
workers, a few cities aid pupils in securing part-time employ- 
ment while attending school, and likewise follow up and aid 
in placing any person who may have dropped out of school. 
In its best form this system offers constant service in employ- 
ment supervision and work adjustment for junior wage 
earners and serves as a clearing house for information needed 
by the employers. Although this service is important, it is 
most unfortunate that some persons have conceived the scope 
and possibilities of guidance as limited almost entirely to the 
technique of placement. 

While the importance of each of these major functions will 
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be evident to the thoughtful reader, it is obvious that the 
nature and degree of each one will necessarily be determined 
largely by the extent to which it is applicable to the particular 
school level in question. In other words, school counsel- 
ing should recognize the significant differences which are 
involved in meeting the needs and furthering the interests of 
boys and girls in junior high schools, senior high schools, 
continuation schools, and any other stage of instruction. 


ie SUMMARY 


1. Itis only during the past few years that American second- 
ary schools have begun to recognize that qualified school 
counselors should be charged with the twofold responsibility 
(a) of aiding individual pupils in choosing educational and 
vocational advantages, and (6) of imparting reliable knowledge 
of occupational opportunities and employment requirements. 

2. This traditional attitude which conceived guidance 
(vocational and educational) as an incidental function rather 
than as an integral part of the whole school organization 
usually prevented teachers from assisting their pupils in 
gaining adequate bases for purposeful election of courses, 
suitable choices of occupations, and later adjustments in 
employment. 

3. The increasing need for having pupils deal wisely 
with the problem of an efficient choice suggests that educa- 
tional and vocational decisions might well be based upon a 
better understanding of each individual’s resources and limi- 
tations and also upon some knowledge of the economic facts, 
personal relationships, and relative values involved in selecting 
a suitable life occupation and preparing properly for it. 

4. Whenever these studies and related experiences can be 
based upon reliable information and receive proper attention, 
they should not only vitalize the respective courses of study 
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but likewise contribute materially to an intelligent under- 
standing of the different aspects of occupational work. 

5. In 1921, one large public school system became com- 
mitted to a policy of providing for continuous counsel with 
children, not only during their secondary school attendance 
period but during the early employment training and adjust- 
ment periods as well. 

6. Its Vocational Information and Counseling Department 
was made responsible for the general supervision of school 
counseling, and also for the collection, evaluation, and prepara- 
tion of factual material on occupational pursuits for counselors, 
house principals, and teachers in junior high schools, senior 
high schools, and continuation schools. 

7. Preliminary surveys and frequency analyses of the 
actual needs in five carefully selected schools revealed that 
counselors selected for each level of learning should be suf- 
ficiently free from classroom teaching, routine tasks, and 
disciplinary problems to assume direct responsibility for at 
least eight advisement problems. 

8. The outcome of this study made it evident that both the 
nature and the extent of each of these provisions will neces- 
sarily vary with the needs and interests of the pupils and the 
organization of the junior high school, senior high school, or 
continuation school in question. 


CHAPTER III 


A SuRVEY OF GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
IN 143 CITIES 


In order to ascertain the chief provisions which existed for 
meeting similar counseling demands in various cities, it was 
arranged to secure these data by questionnaire and in person, 
in connection with a series of investigations which were then 
being conducted under the direction of the writer for the 
National Society for the Study of Education.1 The prelim- 
inary findings made it seem desirable to extend this particular 
part of the study, which dealt with vocational counseling 
problems, to determine the nature, the extent, and the method 
of various practices reported by the schools in 143 cities. 


SIZE OF CITY USUALLY DETERMINES COUNSELOR 
PROVISIONS 


In the preliminary findings of this study for the National 
Society, it was discovered that a close relationship exists 
between the size of the cities and the corresponding provisions 
for vocational counseling and for closely related activities, such 
as placement work (including codrdination) and classes to 
study occupations. Although this is as might be expected, a 
careful study of Table II reveals the challenging fact that, 
notwithstanding promising provisions which have been made 
for systematic vocational counseling in many of the larger pro- 

1 See Chapter I in Section I on “Vocational Guidance,” Part ITI of the Twenty-third Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, for detailed reports of “Present Status of 
Guidance Activities in Public Schools.” Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois, 1924. 
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gressive school systems, the difficulties involved in inaugurat- 
ing and developing guidance programs in the smaller com- 
munities have often resulted in the most meager offerings and 
the most incidental emphasis of vocational problems.! This 
tendency for limited offerings in small cities will be noted in 
the following listings for placement officers (and coérdinators), 
as well as for classes to study occupations. (See especially 
cities from 10,000 to 15,000 in Table II.) Nevertheless, it is 
encouraging to note that many of the larger cities, and some 
of the smaller ones, now recognize to some extent that ever- 
changing economic and social conditions demand that the 
educational and occupational decisions of boys and girls should 
be based upon factual and intelligent study rather than 
upon chance or “‘trial and error” procedure. 


TABLE II 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POPULATION OF 143 AMERICAN CITIES AND THEIR 
PROVISIONS FOR VOCATIONAL COUNSELING AND ALLIED GUIDANCE 
ACTIVITIES IN 1923 


NUMBER OF 


Cities HAVING NUMBER OF NUMBER OF CLASSES 
GUIDANCE VOCATIONAL Onc as to STuDY 
ACTIVITIES CoUNSELORS GogEninn ORS) OccUPATIONS 
ee OF 
sues English, Ss 
Per | Num-| Part | Full | Part | Full | Civics, | Separate 
Cent ber Time | Time | Time | Time | Practical C Tedit 
Arts, etc. UES 
10,000 to 
15,000 8 Te 6 2 9 2 
15,000 to i 
100,000 58 83 04 35 105 82 
100,000 and 
over 34 AiG) |p FSS! 87 53 99 
Totals 100 143 211 124 167 183 


1 This is significant when we recall that approximately three-fifths of the population of this 
country now lives in cities of less than 20,000 inhabitants. 
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RELATIVE EMPHASIS UPON VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 
IN 143 CITIES 


The relative emphasis which these 143 cities have placed 
upon the respective provisions for vocational counseling and 
for placement work is likewise of valuein this study. Figure I 
shows a graphic comparison for three years (1921, 1922, 1923) 
of the relative growth in vocational counseling and in place- 
ment services for pupils in all of these cities where both 
activities have been inaugurated and now exist in some form. 
Perhaps it should be stated that much of this recent growth in 
placement emphasis can be attributed to the codperative ef- 
forts of the Junior Employment Service of the United States 
Department of Labor and the several state employment 
divisions. It is the purpose of the school systems, with the 
assistance of these agencies, to place the boys and girls in that 
type of work for which they are best fitted. In some cases 
systematic visits are made to places of employment to help to 
re-adjust junior workers who have outgrown their present 
positions. 

Unfortunately a number of these cities still tend to conceive 
of the vocational and educational guidance possibilities as 
limited almost entirely to the technique of placement.” Their 
only concern would seem to be that of finding desirable employ- 
ment for those children who are desirous of taking out work- 
ing papers, rather than the larger and more important problem 


1 In either case ‘Part Time” in Table II means at least one-fourth of the teaching day, as it is 
assumed that less than this amount of time is insufficient for either purpose. 

2 The extreme cases of this short-sighted policy, still prevailing in too many public school 
systems, would appear to be about as ridiculous as the following authentic report of an analogous 
situation which also developed at the hands of well-intentioned persons in a public-spirited com- 
munity. It seems that several years ago, the residents of a certain community became 
alarmed at the enormous increase in accidents on one of its highways where there was a dangerous 
turn above a steep precipice. The community, desiring to cope with the situation, held a public 
meeting to discuss the problem, as a result of which a modern hospital was built at the foot of the 
mountain, with equipment to remedy such exigencies as might arise. After several years of in- 
convenience, suffering, and tragedy by travelers, it occurred to the authorities that preventive 
measures would eliminate practically all of these accidents. This was actually accomplished by 
building a strong fence at the top of the mountain beyond the turn of the highway in question. 
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of encouraging boys and girls to pursue training programs 
until they are sufficiently well prepared to choose and enter 
industrial, commercial, agricultural, household, or professional 
occupations adapted to their likes and abilities. Placement 
_ service is indispensable, but it should be provided as an in- 
tegral part rather than as the whole of each organized edu- 
cational and vocational guidance program. 


FicuRE I 


CUMULATIVE GROWTH OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELING (BLACK) AND PLACEMENT 
SERVICES FOR PUPILS IN 143 AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS DURING A 
PERIOD OF THREE YEARS (1921, 1922, 1923) 


There is a wide difference in the actual provision for guidance 
activities even in the few cities where guidance bureaus or 
departments have been inaugurated and developed. The 


relative emphasis which these cities of varying population are 
now placing upon vocational counseling, training programs, 
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placement activities, and follow-up work likewise signifies 
marked differences in their respective provisions for educa- 
tional and vocational advisement. Figure II shows the 
distribution of these public school systems in per cents accord- 
ing to the general guidance activities provided. Of these 143 
departments or bureaus, 96 arrange to assist all pupils by 
means of vocational counseling; 74 attempt to provide all 


Guide Pupils in Getting the Positions 
for Which They Are Fitted [ee Se ern ms 
Assist Pupils in Choosing Occupations (Pa, See aes mes] 67 


Guide Pupils in Preparing for Chosen Eee in| 52 
Occupations 


Follow Up and Assist in Making 
Adjustments after They Go to Work 


0 


Ficure II 


DISTRIBUTION IN PER CENT OF 143 SCHOOL SYSTEMS STUDIED ACCORDING 
TO GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES PROVIDED IN 1923 


pupils with educational guidance and vocational preparation ; 
134 provide systematic employment or placement systems ; 
11 provide systematic employment supervision or follow-up 
work, 

A careful study of Table II reveals another divergent tend- 
ency in the practice of imparting occupational information. 
Many schools have successfully inaugurated separate credit 
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99 66 99 66 


courses in “occupations,” “vocational information,” ‘voca- 
tional civics,” and “life career.” Many others question either 
the necessity or the desirability of resorting to this practice in 
case broad and flexible programs of enriched studies and vital 
experiences are offered, and suitable provisions are made for 
vocational counseling. On the one hand, it is believed that 
informative materials should be presented in other forms as 
well. On the other hand, it is insisted that unsatisfactory 
results may be expected from teachers primarily employed for 
other purposes. These latter schools are continuing to offer 
such separate courses, whether because of their faith in this 
method, because of the necessity of meeting a period of 
reorganization and transition, or because of the lack of feasi- 
bility in relieving one or more school representatives suf- 
ficiently to become responsible for group meetings, individual 
interviews, and thelike. Nearly all are agreed that the success 
of these occupational studies, which are presented either 
through separate credit courses or through English, civics, 
practical arts, and other subjects, will be determined largely by 
the training and experience of the counselors or teachers in 
charge and by the adequacy of the provisions for collecting, 
evaluating, and imparting the information involved. 


METHODS OF SECURING SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 


In order to secure comparable data on the specific pro- 
visions for vocational counseling in these 143 cities for pupils 
in junior high schools, senior high schools, and continuation 
schools, the two following questionnaires were employed. 

These questionnaires were used as follows: Form I was sent 
to persons reported in charge of the 379 junior high schools, 
the 256 senior high schools, and the 178 continuation schools 
which had been studied for the National Society for the Study 
of Education. Form II was addressed to persons either 
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reported in charge of vocational guidance and counseling or 
as devoting part time to educational and vocational guidance 
activities in these same schools. As coéperative relationships 
had already been established with competent persons in each 
of these 143 cities by the National Society committee, it was 
possible to obtain a report from each school and to have this 
checked as to actual practices by three informed per- 
sons.' Table III shows the distribution of these junior high 
schools, senior high schools, and continuation schools in the 
twenty-nine states represented. 


FORM I? (Guidance Activities Provided) 


IRSe ROL IS COO Mereses eect crees eR eee RE nN SO 
Number of years.................. ni Shh eee es he ee a een ae ED 
NECA LOT Greet ser Ree ort, is rear Ne Ed ae 


eS 


Please check each one of the following guidance activities which is definitely 
provided for the pupils in your school this year: 


CHECK SCHOOL YEAR DIRECTED BY 
a. Surveying local occupational 
opportunities and require- 
mentsi acne SAGE) aera ene eerie enh te, mre MRT ean dr ase 
. Studying results Ge ieee 
data and other reports of 
investigations . . (Gap) hae ee ek ee ee 
Testing pupils’ abilities tac 
INTELEStSs MEVATIOUSS WAY Smile) ive pllnuieccrecsree ule eee cee 
d. Assisting individual pupils 
in choosing vocational pos- 


S 


S 


sibilities . . . Oe (G0) ei he ers nv Sa, yy Fw cee reer 
e. Offering vocational foaning 
programs. . . Bd (Gey) ae i rsa Se ec Te, dP teen 


f. Assisting individual papas in 
selecting educational pos- 
INN CLES Maran eer Meee ks eo Pah Set asbsiacl ttn Tha G: Vetere oe 


1%t should be explained that this particular study would have been impossible without the 
codperative assistance of many counselors, teachers, and administrators. 

2 The exact order of the eight items included in this questionnaire was suggested by McCall’s 
excellent analysis of guidance functions. See McCall, William A. — How to Measure in Education, 
p. 170; The Macmillan Company, New York, 1922. 
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CHECK SCHOOL YEAR DIRECTED BY 

g. Offering vocational place- 

ment for part-time and 
full-time employment . ( ) 

kh. Providing some form of em- 

ployment supervision or 
follow=up i So s7) aMeape pag (ee) cee eS a ae ereee 

(If printed material is available, a copy will be appreciated.) 


FORM II} (Vocational Counseling Functions) 


Tem OI Clal POSItOM yess ae ees DeODOK ee ae hae oe 

Bo eName Ol-schooliee setae sare eee nea sr Location: 1:25 bso keener a 

5. Are you excused from classroom teachingyy= 2 eee ees 
Horthow: muchrtimese = seotes 2 Se ee ia a a eee ee 

6. Please check each of the following educational and vocational counseling 
activities either yes or no, depending upon whether or not you are 
responsible for it this year. (Also underscore or add the particular 
emphasis in your school.) 


CHECK 
YES NO 


Q 


. Do you provide initial interviews and conferences © 
for classifying pupils and for encouraging those 
who are entering the school to become ac- 
quainted with all phases of curricular and extra 
curricular possibilities? (Underscore or add 
your emphasis »n tee eee ) ( ) (a2) 
. Do you follow up and help to adjust individual 
pupils who have not succeeded in making suit- 
able plans and programs or have not been prop- 
erly classified? (Underscore or add your 
emphasis: 2200. JUN 2 oy ee ee ee ) C2) (35) 
c. Do you arrange group meetings to hear special 
talks by those qualified to speak and to answer 
questions about their chosen occupations and 
interests? (Underscore or add to your emphasis 
SN ree ee oy Sea, ah as, | ame ng 
d. Do you provide occupational studies in separate 
classes and through teachers of English, social 
science, physical science, health, practical arts, 
and the like, to impart related information that 
shows important relationships between subjects 
of instruction and occupations which involve 
them? (Underscore or add your emphasis ........ ) (ce) (ay) 


' The nature of this particular questionnaire was determined as a result of analyses of problems 
in school counseling, which are reported somewhat in detail in Chapter II. 


~ 
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CHECK 


YES NO 
e. Do you codperate with home-room and classroom 


teachers in keeping suitable cumulative records 

of each pupil’s performance inside and, so far as 

possible, outside of school? (Underscore or add 

VOUBEMplasis eat eee er eens eee ene ) (43) (>) 
f. Do you coédperate with the department which issues 

working permits to children who are leaving 

full-time school but are required by law to 

attend continuation classes for a certain number 

of hours each week? (Underscore or add your 

CTP Asis tee meee ee ete yan he eee ee ) (em) () 
g. Do you codperate with attendance or visiting 

teachers and other school and outside agencies 

which interview parents and children, investi- 

gate home and working conditions, and in any 

way pass upon the advisability or necessity for 

individual children to leave school or to be trans- 

ferred to another school? (Underscore or add 

VOURIEM phasis ween a et es mere eee ) Gs) C2) 
hk. Do you coéperate with the placement officers, 

coérdinators, and others that advise, place, and 

adjust boys and girls who are qualified for 

part-time work, who desire positions upon 

leaving schools, or who wish to transfer to 

other employment? (Underscore or add your 

INP Hass ieee eetes oe meee eae ae ee ) Gz) (e:) 

(If printed material is available, a copy would be appreciated.) 


FINDINGS FROM SUPPLEMENTARY INVESTIGATION 


The main provisions for guidance activities and counseling 
functions in the 379 junior high schools, the 256 senior high 
schools, and the 178 part-time schools which were investigated 
with special reference to Form I and Form II are shown, 
respectively, in Table IV and Table V. With few notable 
exceptions, these activities and functions are provided with 
some supervision and assistance from central bureaus or 
departments of boards of education. In a few cases, how- 
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TABLE III 


SHOWING THE NUMBERS OF JUNIOR HIGH, SENIOR HIGH, AND PART-TIME 
SCHOOLS LOCATED IN EACH OF TWENTY-NINE STATES FROM WHICH 143 
CITY SYSTEMS WERE SELECTED IN 1922 


NUMBER OF NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
STATE Junior HicH | Senior HicH Part-TmME 
SCHOOLS SCHOOLS SCHOOLS 


Arkansas 3 
California . 16 
Colorado 4 
Connecticut 2 
Georgia . sited 2 
TOS ae tere PY a oiler. ano, Sh II 
Wndianatar ects ote ue oe ensale 12 
VOWapa ett sore vs aac eas 5 
Kansasiccs ein chy es 2 
Kentucky . I 
Maryland . PASS RE 4 
Massachusetts: .. sams o nese 7 
Machigant ts. sss Io 
Minnesota . ae 8 
Mississippi . Sy ee oe 4 
IMBISSOUTI¢a sh cere ee 5 
Montana’: soa Sey tse 2 
Nebraska) sitet Veet somes ed oe 4 
INeWaeIseya sore. es eee cee 13 
New York-.. eee ee 16 
‘O)litoy SGAy etme Done ee eee noe Il 
Pennsylvania seuss. aerua omnis 13 
Ihodesslandessa an mere cu 
ahennessee ta fe eae I 
EECXAS wen ady eo oe Oe 5 
Mirginiat. autse on tar eers) Mee 3 
Washington genes mtn wicinues 3 
WestuVinginia smear nace I 
Wisconsin . : 9 

Lotals Mees rent ier os 178 


ever, the assistance is provided in codperation with other 
agencies. From these data the following general conclusions 
have been drawn: 
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TasBLe IV 


PROVISIONS FOR GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES IN 379 JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 256 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 1 AND 178 PART-TIME SCHOOLS THROUGH ASSIST- 
ANCE FROM BUREAUS, DEPARTMENTS, AND OTHER AGENCIES IN 1923” 


Juntor Hicu Senior HicH Part-TIME 
ScHOOLS ScHOOLs , ScHOOLS 


GUIDANCE AcTIVITIES PROVIDED 


Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 


1. Surveying local occupational 

opportunities and require- 

MEN CSistene Ge IO4 a |e 51-3 SOLO. Hr 235 100 
2. Studying results of these ae, 

and other reports of investi- 


PAMONS eee cde saln ert ie | kk SOnN | Se! 41 | 16 80 | 45 
3. Testing pupils’ abilities and 
interests in various ways. .| 158 | 41.6 54 | 21 119g | 67 


4. Assisting individual pupils in 
choosing vocational possi- 


Dilities tame te ee Zar emOe 120 | 47 161 | 90.5 
5. Offering vocational training 
programs .. 273" |073-Ay | 2Tt | S215 | le 163) 2Or.0 


6. Assisting individual pupils in 

selecting educational possi- 

Dilities ae. 310 | 82 227 | 88.5 | 156 | 87.5 
7. Offering vocational placement 

for part-time and full-time 

employment. .. . 2800107525 els LSA 00.3) le resin OO 
8. Providing some form of e em- 

ployment supervision and 

follow-Upicaes = ae) is eae [et GO8e| 30 5X8), le 23 137) | 977 


Form I. The tabulated returns of reports in Table IV 
show the following general tendencies in the guidance emphasis 
of these three types of schools : 

As surveys of occupations are undertaken only by 51.3 
per cent of the junior high schools, 19.5 per cent of the senior 


1 The schools which tend to defer occupational considerations until late in the secondary school 
period are dealing with highly selected groups of pupils. 

2Jt is interesting to note that marked differences do not exist at present in the organization 
and administration of the guidance activities in the majority of these schools. 
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TABLE V 


KINDS OF COUNSELING ACTIVITIES PROVIDED FOR PUPILS IN 379 JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS, 256 SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, AND 178 PART-TIME SCHOOLS IN 1923 


Junior Hick SENIOR HicH Part-TIME 
SCHOOLS SCHOOLS SCHOOLS 


VocaTIONAL COUNSELING FUNCTIONS 


Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 


1. Initial interviews and confer- 

ences for classifying pupils 

and for encouraging consid- 

eration of curricular and 

extra-curricular possibilities} 305 | 80.5 | 164 64 149 | 83.5 
2. Follow-up and adjustment of 

individual pupils’ training 

plans and programs . . .| 231 | 61 56 22 Bey Hee 
3. Group meetings for occupa- 

tional talks for general and 

specific purposes . . . 20S OW, 220m ESTES 82 | 46 
4. Occupational information im- 

parted through credit courses 

and activities in practical 

arts, English, etc. . . . 204 | 59 123 | 48 Iog | 61.5 
5. Codperative checking of pupils’ 

cumulative records (com- 

Dlete) sears Oy |p Be) 61 | 24 39 | 22 
6. Codperation with working per- 

mit officials, visiting teach- 

ers, and agencies which reach 

children, investigate home 

and working conditions, etc. | 142 | 37.5 G7le2o neo h |b Fie) 
7. Codperation with placement 

officers, codrdinators, and 

Othersieo ein nee ia ene oo OO NE TS Sug 123 | 69 


high schools, and 69 per cent of the part-time schools, it is 
concluded that these and only these schools are especially 
concerned with the important problems of securing reliable 
and significant data concerning local vocations. Although 
several of these schools were found to have conducted investi- 
gations of somewhat limited value, it is encouraging to note 
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that increasing emphasis is being given to these first-hand 
surveys of local establishments. 

2. As the results of such surveys and other similar data are 
studied either directly or indirectly by only 34.4 per cent of the 
junior high schools, 16 per cent of the senior high schools, and 
45 per cent of the part-time schools, it is concluded that all 
three types of schools have experienced more difficulty in 
preparing and imparting such desired occupational data than 
was noted in the reports dealing with provision for collecting it 
first-hand. These data were reported as used both to aid 
pupils in choosing occupations more wisely and to assist them 
in broadening their general education. 

3. As special emphasis is given to the testing of pupils’ 
abilities and interests in various ways by only 41.6 per cent of 
the junior high schools, 21 per cent of the senior high schools, 
and 67 per cent of the part-time schools, it is assumed that too 
large a percentage of each type of school has failed to provide 
all-round measures (outcomes of tests, performance, etc.) of 
their pupils’ capacities and desires. Even in the schools 
where it is recognized as a part of the respective guidance 
programs, this all-round testing provision varies widely both 
as to its nature and its extent, but the general tendency 
to use several measures rather than a single measure is note- 
worthy. 

4. As individual vocational counseling is attempted in but 
61 per cent of the junior high schools, 47 per cent of the senior 
high schools, and go.5 per cent of the part-time schools, it is 
evident that the other schools either have failed to provide 
counselor service at all or have assigned the vocational coun- 
selor to other work which has caused him to fail in performing 
some of his most important duties. This latter tendency was 
discovered in several schools where the counselors were either 
not sufficiently relieved from classroom instruction and related 
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responsibilities or had been assigned increasing amounts of 
administrative work by their principals. 

5. As more or less definite vocational training programs are 
encouraged by 73.4 per cent of the junior high schools, 82.5 per 
cent of the senior high schools, and 91.6 per cent of the part- 
time schools, it is obvious that in a growing number of these 
cities courses of study are being gradually revised to reflect 
the specific wage-earning needs of their pupils. Although 
this provision is still inadequate in too many of these schools, 
more emphasis is now being placed upon the importance of 
acquiring a sufficient degree of manipulative skill and related 
knowledge to prepare for vocational efficiency and adjustment 
in the chosen occupations. 

6. As educational guidance is stressed in 82 per cent of the 
junior high schools, 88.5 per cent of the senior high schools, 
and 87.5 per cent of the part-time schools, it is concluded that 
several of the junior high schools and many of the senior high 
schools have failed to recognize the relationship between this 
provision and the problem of choosing an occupation (see 
No. 4), and that a few of the part-time schools have neglected 
to provide this activity to supplement their vocational counsel- 
ing and training programs. Although this condition is im- 
proving gradually, a number of these reports indicate that 
the success of this part of the guidance program is deter- 
mined quite largely by the training and experience of those 
in charge, as well as by the provision made for collecting and 
imparting the information involved. 

7. As vocational placement service is provided for part- 
time and full-time employment in 75.5 per cent of the junior 
high schools, 60.3 per cent of the senior high schools, and 69 
per cent of the part-time schools, it is concluded that with the 
gradual extension of the compulsory attendance school laws in 
most of these states, the local school officials have become more 
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concerned about arranging for codperation with the state 
agencies which promote junior employment, in order to be of 
the greatest assistance in placing children in the work for which 
they are best fitted. Although there is a tendency to have 
pupils in several of these cities advised of the requirements 
in the proposed work and the necessary training needed for 
success in the chosen occupations before they are placed in 
employment, too many of these schools are still allowing their 
placement work to be limited almost entirely to job-finding. 

8. As employment supervision is fostered by 36 per cent of 
the junior high schools, 23 per cent of the senior high schools, 
and 77 per cent of the part-time schools, it is concluded that 
these schools are convinced that more or less systematic 
follow-up of junior wage earners is an integral part of the 
guidance and placement service. Although in a number of 
cases visits are made to the establishments where the boys and 
girls are employed, it is surprising to find so few cases where 
coéperation between the schools and the employers is result- 
ing in assisting a large number of the junior workers who have 
outgrown their work to become adjusted in positions which are 
better suited to their needs. 

Form II. The tabulated returns of reports in Table V 
show the following general emphasis on vocational counseling 
functions in these three types of schools: 

1. Eighty and five-tenths per cent of the junior high schools, 
64 per cent of the senior high schools, and 83.5 per cent of the 
part-time schools provide more or less effective counseling 
services through initial interviews and conferences for classify- 
ing pupils and for encouraging those who are entering the 
school to think more seriously of their educational and occupa- 
tional advantages. Note that less than two thirds of the senior 
high schools, as compared with over four fifths of the junior 
high and part-time schools, provide this function in any form. 
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2. Sixty-one per cent of the junior high schools, 22 per cent 
of the senior high schools, and 31 per cent of the part-time 
schools provide more or less suitable counseling services 
through follow-up and adjustment of pupils who did not 
succeed in making tentative training plans and programs 
during their first year or years. Note that too few of each 
type of school provide this important function, but that sen- 
ior high and part-time schools are the main offenders with less 
than one fourth and one third, respectively. 

3. Seventy and seven-tenths per cent of the junior high 
schools, 87.5 per cent of the senior high schools, and 46 per 
cent of the part-time schools provide more or less helpful 
counseling services through special classes, clubs, and group 
meetings for talks and discussions by school representatives or 
by specialists who are qualified to speak and answer questions 
on specific occupations. Note that many more senior high 
schools have offered this particular function, which is usually 
considered to provide somewhat limited inspirational and 
informative value for school counseling purposes. 

4. Fifty-nine per cent of the junior high schools, 48 per cent 
of the senior high schools, and 61.5 per cent of the part-time 
schools provide more or less successful counseling services 
through credit courses and occupational studies in English, 
social science, physical science, health, practical arts, etc. 
Note that the other schools have failed to provide any syste- 
matic means for imparting related occupational information 
and for showing the connection between the subjects of 
instruction and the occupations which involve them. 

5. Thirty-three per cent of the junior high schools, 24 per 
cent of the senior high schools, and 22 per cent of the part- 
time schools provide more or less adequate counseling services 
through codperative checking of cumulative records with 
respect to the results of all tests and especially for outcomes of 
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each pupil’s performance inside (and if possible outside) of 
school. Note that the large majority of each type of school 
has failed to recognize the value of keeping suitable records 
of relative successes and failures. 

6. Thirty-seven and five-tenths per cent of the junior high 
schools, 26 per cent of the senior high schools, and 77 per cent 
of the part-time schools provide more or less appropriate 
counseling services by codperating with working permit 
officials, visiting teachers, and other agencies which interview 
parents and children, investigate home and working conditions, 
and in any way pass upon the necessity for individual children 
to leave school. Note that over three fourths of the part- 
time schools, as compared with less than two fifths of the 
junior high schools and but little over one fourth of the senior 
high schools, have developed this codperative service, which is 
found to correlate high with follow-up work. (See (8) in 
Table IV.) 

7. Seventy-one per cent of the junior high schools, 52 per 
cent of the senior high schools, and 69 per cent of the part-time 
schools provide more or less appropriate counseling services by 
codperating with placement officers, codrdinators, and others 
that advise, place, and adjust boys and girls who are qualified 
for part-time work, who desire positions upon leaving school, 
or who wish to transfer to other employment. Note that 
these data when compared with (7) in Table IV show a lack 
of full codperation between those in charge of vocational 
counseling and placement work, which has resulted in direct 
placement by some schools even where central placement 
officers have been provided. 


SUMMARY 


1. As might be expected, the size of a city seems to be an 
important factor in determining the provisions for vocational 
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counseling and closely allied activities, especially in com- 
munities under 15,000 in population. (See Table II.) 

2. Public secondary schools (junior high, senior high, and 
part-time) have slowly but certainly come to recognize voca- 
tional guidance and counseling as an integral part of their 
organized educational service. 

3. Guidance activities and vocational counseling functions 
are now accepted by many secondary schools as specialized 
educational services for which suitable personal qualifications 
and special training are essential for success. 

4. With a few notable exceptions, there is a growing 
tendency for these 143 cities to provide some form of unified 
guidance programs in order that supervisory assistance may be 
made available to counselors in junior high, senior high, and 
part-time schools through the clearance offices of the central 
department or bureau of the board of education, or sometimes 
in codperation with other agencies. 

5. The guidance activities, which vary widely as to actual 
provisions in the 379 junior high schools, the 256 senior high 
schools, and the 178 part-time schools investigated, were 
found to include the following functions: (a) surveying 
the opportunities and requirements in local occupations; 
(b) studying the results of these and other similar data; 
(c) testing abilities and interests in various ways; (d) providing 
systematic vocational counseling for individuals; (e) offering 
suitable programs for vocational training; (f) providing 
suitable educational guidance for all pupils; (g) offering 
systematic vocational placement for part-time and full-time 
work; () providing systematic employment supervision or 
follow-up. (See Table IV.) 

6. In most cases where serious endeavors have been made to 
meet current and changing demands for purposeful instruction 
and systematic guidance, marked increase in interest, ambi- 
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tion, and school attendance seems to have followed the inau- 
guration and development of suitable courses of study and 
their accompanying guidance programs. 

7. Most of the cities have guidance programs covering 
several or all of the following vocational counseling functions : 
(a) Providing initial interviews and conferences; (0) follow- 
ing up and helping to adjust pupils; (c) arranging group or 
class meetings for studies about occupations; (d) assisting 
teachers of English, social science, physical science, health, 
practical arts, and vocational courses in imparting occupa- 
tional information ; (e) codperating with heads of departments 
and teachers in making courses of study and in keeping cumu- 
lative records; (f) codperating with working permit officials, 
visiting teachers, and other agencies; (g) codperating with 
placement officers, codrdinators, and other allied departments 
and organizations. (See Table V.) 

8. These data show that the success of the vocational 
counseling program in any of these schools will necessarily 
depend, not alone upon the training and experience of those 
directly in charge, but also upon the adequacy of the provisions 
for collecting, interpreting, and using needed occupational 
data relating to industrial, commercial, agricultural, house- 
hold, or professional callings. 


CHAPTER IV 


An ANALYSIS OF THE DuTIES, TRAINING, AND EXPERIENCE 
OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 


Tue increasing importance of functional standards and 
effective preparation for the position of educational and voca- 
tional counselor has been noted in the previous chapters. It 
likewise has been pointed out that the exact nature and extent 
of the counsel desired and needed by the pupils in either junior 
or senior high schools or in part-time schools necessarily will be 
qualified by the kind and the quality of the administrative 
organization, the course of study, and the methods of instruc- 
tion which exist in each case. Therefore, the training specifi- 
cations for those who would be adequately prepared for 
counseling pupils of any specific school level might well be 
based upon careful analyses (a) of the duties to be performed 
and (6) of the training and experience qualifications needed for 
success. 

This chapter presents a brief report of the major findings 
derived from another supplementary investigation. It was 
decided in April, 1922, to extend the investigations already 
reported by conducting analyses of counselor duties and 
qualifications in the hope of gaining more satisfactory answers 
to the two following questions: 

1. What duties are actually being performed by so-called 
full-time and part-time counselors (educational and voca- 
tional) ? 

2. What qualifications in training and experience are now 
possessed by persons who more or less successfully assume 
responsibilities for educational and vocational counseling? 

48 
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METHODS USED IN ANALYZING DUTIES OF COUNSELORS 


The distribution of the counselor duties shown in Table VI 
was determined by check-list questionnaire reports which 
were filled out by 124 full-time and 211 part-time counselors.! 
However, this list of duties was originally secured by 
questionnaire reports and personal interviews based upon 
the preliminary findings which have been summarized in 
Table IV and Table V of Chapter III. Codperative relation- 
ships had already been established with competent persons in 
each of these 143 cities by the National Society committee, 
as explained in an earlier chapter. Because of this fact, it 
was possible to obtain a report from each counselor as a check 
on and as an extension of the investigation already begun. 
The duty list of counselors first began to accumulate as a by- 
product of the investigations already reported. As the study 
progressed, it became clear that the form should be that of 
a summary of the total duties which had been reported and 
checked by the counselors themselves. 

At the beginning of this specialized duty investigation, the 
major counselor duties in the junior high schools, senior high 
schools, and part-time schools of these 143 cities were 
found to center in the following summarized guidance 
activities : 

I. Interviewing and conferring with pupils, parents, and 
others concerned, in order — 

(a) to assist in the selection of courses of study and 
training programs ; 

(b) to assist pupils in the study and choice of 
vocations ; 

(c) to assist those planning to drop out of school 
through the services of the placement bureau ; 


1 See Table IT in Chapter III, for the relationship between the population of cities and the num- 
ber of these counselors provided. 
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AT; 


III. 


IV. 
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(d) to consider failures referred by scholarship com- 
mittees or others to determine causes and possible 
remedies for same; 

(e) to assist pupils desiring change of school subjects or 
programs ; 

(f) to provide groups with (1) talks on occupations in 
general, and (2) talks for those interested in 
specific vocations ; 

(g) to counsel students desiring working permits for 
steady employment, for after school work, 
Cle, 

(hk) to follow up and help adjust graduates and former 
students, etc. 

Acquainting the public with school activities — 

(a) through contact with prospective students ; 

(b) through parent-teacher organizations ; 

(c) through newspapers, industrial organizations, com- 
mercial clubs, etc. 

Contributing to curriculum building and adjustment 
of pupils to meet occupational and educational needs 
and interests. 

Recording results of school performance and measure- 
ments — 

(a) by adapting records (psychological tests, self- 
analysis, cumulative data) to educational and 
occupational needs ; 

(b) by keeping records of case studies, etc. 

Collecting occupational information and making it 
available to pupils — 

(a) through central office surveys, source bulletins, 

opportunity literature, etc. ; 

(b) through contact with employment problems of 
junior workers, etc. ; 
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(c) through excursions, reports, posters, and charts for 
showing industrial opportunities, moving pic- 
tures, etc. 

This introductory classification was then modified to include 
the composite listing of all legitimate duties which were 
reported by correspondence and checked by interviews as 
explained in Chapter III. The list of 43 duties was finally 
mimeographed and sent to the 335 counselors (124 full-time 
and 211 part-time) to be checked for the purpose of determin- 
ing the frequency distribution which is shownin Table VI. No 
attempt has been made to arrange these 43 duties in the order 
of their functional importance or of their sequential presenta- 
tion in the questionnaire form,! which is identical with the 
frequency-table listing of duties performed. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS OF DUTY ANALYSIS 


It will be noted in Table VI that the duties were classified 
roughly into four closely related divisions which include: 
Individual Interviews with Pupils, Group Meetings with 
Pupils, Codperating with School and Other Agencies, and 
Making Provisions for Research. Although the divisions 
are not extremely clear-cut, because of unavoidable over- 
lapping in any functional classification of counselor du- 
ties, it is well to note that the individual duties and not the 
divisions of classification constitute the more important part 
of this study. The actual number of full-time, three-fourths - 
time, one-half time, or one-fourth time counselors who now 
perform each duty listed on the left-hand side of Table VI will 
be noted directly following Total Number under the head- 
ings of Junior High School, Senior High School, and Part- 
Time School Counselors respectively. 


1 As the listing of the duties in Table VI is identical both in order and in number with the 
questionnaire list which was checked and returned by these 335 full-time and part-time counselors, 
it has seemed unnecessary to repeat the latter in this chapter. 
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The frequency distribution of the duties of the 335 counselors 
in these junior high schools, senior high schools, and part-time 
schools, as shown in Table VI, presents an interesting picture 
and also reveals several significant tendencies. As might be 
expected, these 43 duties vary widely both as to provision 
and as to emphasis in the three types of schools investigated. 
Then, too, the approximate amount of time available (full, 
three-fourths, one-half, one-fourth) for counseling necessarily 
determines the scope and, to some extent, the nature of these 
counselor duties. 

Perhaps one of the most noticeable tendencies in these 
frequency distribution data is that somewhat different com- 
binations of duties are now being performed by a large per- 
centage of the counselors in each of the three types of schools 
studied. This should suggest to counselor-training agencies, 
as well as to prospective counselors, that while there are several 
duties common to the work of counselors in junior high schools, 
counselors in senior high schools, and counselors in part- 
time schools, the differences in emphasis should be carefully 
scrutinized in order that it may not be unwisely assumed that 
absolute identity in counselor duties, and consequently in 
counselor preparation, now exists for this position in all three 
kinds of schools in question. 

It is obvious that, other things being equal, the most fre- 
quent duties performed in each case should receive no less, 
and probably more, consideration than those which are less 
frequently emphasized. Although the lack of functional 
standards for the comparatively new position of vocational 
counselor may have caused undue emphasis to be placed 
upon certain duties to the neglect of others, it is doubtful 
if either the counselor-training agency or the prospective 
counselor can afford to neglect a careful study of the distribu- 
tion of those duties which are actually being performed at 
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present by full-time and part-time counselors in junior high 
schools, senior high schools, or part-time schools.1 Table 
VII shows the variation in frequency of duties for each of these 
school levels represented by the 124 full-time and the 211 
part-time counselors, which was studied in this investigation. 


TaBLeE VII 


FREQUENCY VARIATIONS OF DUTIES FOR FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME 
COUNSELORS IN JUNIOR HIGH, SENIOR HIGH, AND PART-TIME SCHOOLS 


i NUMBER OF DUTIES 
Kinp oF SCHOOLS SS 
Full Time + Time 3 Time i Time Totals 


Junior High Schools. 1409 538 705 376 3118 
Senior High Schools . 832 349 557 266 2004 
Part-Time Schools . . 707 318 325 200 1550 

Motals; wer itan. ese: 2948 1205 1677 842 6672 


These data resulting from the analysis of the duties of voca- 
tional counselors show the distribution of their frequency of 
performance in 154 junior high schools, 115 senior high schools, 
and 66 part-time schools. The tabulation of the frequency 
distribution of the 43 duties shows that the total number of 
these duties performed by the full- and part-time counselors 
in the junior high schools is 3118, in the senior high schools 
is 2004, and in the part-time schools is 1550. On the other 
hand, 44.2 per cent of these 6672 duties, of which the fre- 
quency is relatively uniform throughout all three types of 
schools, was performed by the 124 full-time counselors, who 
represented 34 per cent of the 335 counselors investigated. 
(See Table VII for emphasis upon three-fourth-, one-half-, 
and one-quarter-time counseling.) 


1 See later section in this chapter for several suggested uses which may be made of these duty 
analysis data. 
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METHODS USED IN ANALYZING TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 
QUALIFICATIONS OF COUNSELORS 


The distributions of the counselor qualifications (training 
and experience) shown in Table VIII and Table IX were as- 
certained by the same general method that has been re- 
ported earlier in this chapter for determining the duties of 
educational and vocational counselors. In fact, the impor- 
tance of training and experience qualifications as factors in 
successful counseling was recognized constantly in the original 
study for the National Society and throughout the subsequent 
investigations of guidance activities and counseling functions 
in the 379 junior high schools, 256 senior high schools, and 
178 part-time schools studied. As indicated in the introduc- 
tory statements of this chapter, it was decided to study this 
problem by ascertaining the approximate training and expe- 
rience qualifications possessed by persons who had more or 
less successfully assumed the responsibility of full-time or 
part-time counseling (educational and vocational). 

Asa number of the 124 full-time and 211 part-time counselors 
had already indicated something of the nature and extent of 
their training and experience in an introductory report for 
the National Society committee, the preliminary check-list 
questionnaire took the form of a composite listing of all items 
reported to date in any of the investigations. This list was 
then extended to incorporate the valuable suggestions of 
the special committee 1 of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, the committee on vocational guidance? of the 


1See Principles of Vocational Guidance, The Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1924. 

These statements were first formulated in 1920 by a special committee of the Association and 
adopted February, 1921, at the annual convention at Atlantic City. In 1923, the Association 
authorized the New England Vocational Guidance Association to revise and re-draft the state- 
ment. The report was presented to the 1924 convention of the National Association and was 
referred to its board of trustees, by whom it was amended and adopted. 

2 See “Vocational Guidance in Secondary Schools”; United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1918, No. 19. : 
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Commission on the Reorganization of the Secondary Schools, 
and other sources, most of which have been cited in the 
bibliography of this book. The revised lists of training 
and experience qualifications, which are shown in Table 
VIII and Table IX, were then mimeographed and sent to 
the 335 counselors to be checked for the purpose of determin- 
ing the approximate kind and amount of training and experi- 
ence possessed by these 124 full-time and 211 part-time 
counselors. On the basis of these final returns the distribu- 
tions of both the educational preparation and the professional 
or practical experience were made as to their frequency of 
mention. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS OF TRAINING AND 
EXPERIENCE ANALYSES 


It will be observed in Table VIII that the special courses 
which were recognized as desirable preparation for vocational 
counseling include psychology, sociology, economics, industry 
(labor problems, etc.), educational theory (principles, tech- 
nique, philosophy, administration, etc.), vocational guidance 
(introductory), vocational counseling (theory and practice), 
occupational surveys and research, vocational information 
(occupations, “vocational civics,” “life career,” etc.), 
and advanced or special guidance problems. Likewise, 
as shown in Table IX, the special experiences (professional 
and practical) which were recognized as desirable related 
preparation for vocational counseling include school teaching, 
social work, personnel work, advisement work, and a few 
miscellaneous experiences (nursing, trade, etc.). Careful 
study of these classified returns shown in Table VIII and Table 
IX reveals several interesting facts concerning the training 
and experience of the persons who were found to be more or 
less successfully assuming the counseling responsibilities for 
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these junior high schools, senior high schools, and part-time 
or continuation schools. 

At the outset it should be recalled that because of the com- 
parative recency of the demand for trained counselors only a 
few teacher-training institutions (universities, colleges, and 
normal schools) have actually attempted to offer adequate 
counselor-training programs. As a result of this tendency 
the full-time and part-time counselors and the prospective 
counselors have usually been forced to elect a more or less 
satisfactory sequence of studies from courses which have been 
primarily designed for classroom teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and others. For this reason, low placement in the 
frequency distribution of Table VIII does not necessarily 
mean inadequate preparation for counseling, especially if the 
counselor stands high in related professional or practical ex- 
perience in Table IX. However, other things being equal, 
those counselors who have high standings both in educational 
preparation and in professional or practical experience are 
clearly the best equipped for all-round educational and voca- 
tional counseling. 

Likewise it will be noted that several items under either 
educational preparation or professional and practical expe- 
rience are not of the relative importance which their high 
rank would seem to indicate. This statement is based on 
their comparison with the duties which are actually being 
performed by counselors in junior high schools, senior high 
schools, and part-time schools, as shown in Table VI and Table 
VII. On the other hand, each item mentioned is of some 
importance. Although its placement by the frequency dis- 
tribution does not alone determine its training value for edu- 
cational and vocational counseling, this does mean that each 
one has received its rank in competition with various other 
courses or experiences which might have been mentioned as 
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having a direct or peculiar relationship with the educational 
or practical preparation of these counselors. 

A comparison of the emphasis which has been placed upon 
each item in Table VIII and Table IX not only gives a com- 
posite picture of the training and experience equipment which 
is possessed by these counselors in junior high schools, senior 
high schools, and part-time schools, but it also reveals many 
inconsistencies in the suitability of the preparation for coun- 
seling in each type of school organization. Furthermore, 
these frequency findings would seem to reflect the lack of 
adequate counselor training and standards as well as a grow- 
ing tendency to recognize professional and practical experi- 
ence as an asset in educational and vocational counseling. 
Although by far the largest number of these counselors had 
engaged in some kind of school teaching or advisement work, 
it is observed that the numbers of social workers and personnel 
workers are comparatively large when one considers the adminis- 
trative and other difficulties that are often involved in securing 
persons with such experience. In the existing circumstances 
of the past few years, the distribution of the special courses 
for educational preparation is about as might be expected. 

It must be remembered that personal qualities (native and 
acquired), as well as special training and experience are cer- 
tain to affect the success of the educational and vocational 
counselor. However, a study of personality as a factor in 
counseling is not included as a part of this investigation. 
These studies of persons who were already engaged in either 
full-time or part-time counseling necessarily deal with selected 
groups. It would be expected that these 335 full-time and 
part-time counselors would vary considerably in actual pos- 
session of equipment to meet specific counseling situations 
involving such personal qualities or characteristics + as tact in 


1 See Charters, W. W., and Whitley, I. B. —Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits, Part II, 
pp. 129-183. Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 1924. 
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interviews with employers, patience in conferences with 
parents, sympathy with indecision of adolescent children, sci- 
entific attitude toward collection of occupational information, 
interest in aiding pupils to choose study and work programs, 
and the like. Nevertheless, it was revealed in the findings of 
investigations reported in Chapter II that the relative success 
of the counseling program in these schools usually depends 
upon the training and experience of those directly in charge 
as well as the adequacy of provisions for collecting, inter- 
preting, and using needed occupational data. 


SUGGESTED USES FOR DUTY, TRAINING, AND 
EXPERIENCE ANALYSES 


For vocational counselors. 

Counselors or prospective counselors who are contemplat- 
ing, or receiving, training for full-time or part-time counseling 
in junior high, senior high, or part-time schools may use the 
results of the duty, training, and experience analyses as follows : 

(a) Study Table VI to ascertain just what duties are now 
being performed by full-time or part-time counselors 
for each school organization in which you are inter- 
ested. 

(b) Study Table VI to determine the relative emphasis 
which is now being placed on the various duties by 
full-time and part-time counseling positions to meet 
the particular needs of each type of school. 

(c) Study Table VI and Table VII to compare the relative 
desirability of the position of vocational counseling 
in junior high schools, senior high schools, and part- 
time schools as to specific nature of work (actual 
duties performed), and as to apparent opportunity 
to secure either full-time or part-time (usually com- 
bined with teaching) work. 
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(d) Study Table VIII to note the general distribution and 
emphasis in the educational preparation of persons 
now holding positions as full-time or part-time coun- 
selors in junior high schools, senior high schools, or 
part-time schools. 

(e) Study Table IX to note the general distribution and 

‘emphasis in the experience (professional and prac- 
tical) of persons now holding positions as full-time 
or part-time counselors in each type of school. 


For school administrators. 

School administrators who are responsible for inaugurating 
and developing vocational counseling in junior high, senior 
high, and part-time schools may use the results of the duty, 
training, and experience analyses as follows: 

(a) Study Table VI to determine just what duties might well 
be performed by full-time and part-time counselors 
to meet the needs of the junior high school, senior 
high school, or part-time school in question. 

(b) Study Table VI and Table VII as a basis for making 
duty specifications or courses of study in order to 
have tentative standards immediately available for 
new counselors as well as for those who are being 
trained in service. 

(c) Study Table VI and Table VII to make suitable duty 
lists either for inaugurating or for reorganizing the 
vocational counseling work in one or more junior high 
schools, senior high schools, or part-time schools. 

(d) Study Table VIII and Table IX to ascertain ap- 
proximately what might well be expected both in 
educational preparation and in related experience 
(professional and practical) from persons selected or 
employed to become full-time or part-time counselors 
in any given secondary school organization. 
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For counselor-training agencies. 

Institutions which are offering and developing counselor- 
training programs and courses may use the results of the duty, 
training, and experience analyses as follows: 

(a) Study Table VI and Table VII to ascertain the relative 
emphasis upon duties with reference to demands for 
full-time and part-time counselors in junior high 
schools, senior high schools, and part-time schools. 

(6) Study Table VI and Table VII to determine adequate 
duty specifications for vocational counseling as a 
basis for developing suitable training programs for 
counselors. 

(c) Study Table VIII to compare the educational prepara- 
tion of these full-time and part-time counselors with 
the counselor-training program now considered or 
being offered by your institution. 

(d) Study Table IX to compare the professional and 
practical experiences of these full-time and part- 
time counselors with the provisions now made for 
securing and crediting similar related work in your 
counselor training courses. 


SUMMARY 


1. The increasing importance of functional standards and 
effective preparation for the position of vocational and educa- 
tional counselor, which has been implied throughout the 
previous reports, was studied by means of analyses and inves- 
tigations as reported in this chapter. 

2. This investigation of the duties performed and of the 
training and experience qualifications possessed by 335 full- 
time and part-time counselors (see Table II, Chapter III) was 
undertaken in order to answer two questions : (2) What duties 
are actually being performed by so-called full-time and part- 
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time counselors in junior high schools, senior high schools,. 
and part-time schools? (6) What qualifications in training 
and experience are possessed by persons who now more or 
less successfully assume responsibilities for educational and 
vocational counseling in these school organizations ? 

3. As a result of preliminary data derived from correspond- 
ence and interviews (see Table IV and Table V, Chapter III), 
the 43 major counseling duties performed by the 124 full-time 
and 211 part-time counselors were classified roughly into four 
closely related divisions (see Table VI): I. Individual Inter- 
views with Pupils; II. Group Meetings with Pupils; III. 
Codperating with School and Other Agencies ; and IV. Making 
Provisions for Research. 

4. As these frequency distribution data show that some- 
what different combinations of duties are being performed in 
the three types of schools studied, these differences should be 
carefully scrutinized by counselors and prospective counselors, 
school administrators, and counselor-training agencies in order 
to avoid the common but false assumption that absolute 
identity in counselor preparation now exists for this position 
in each of the three types of secondary schools. 

5. The tabulation of these frequency distribution data per- 
taining to the 43 duties studied also shows (a) that the total 
number of these duties performed by full- and part-time 
counselors in junior high schoolsis 3118; in senior high schools 
is 2004 ; and in part-time schools is 1550; (0) that 44.2 per cent 
of these 6672 duties of which the frequency is relatively uni- 
form for all three types of schools, was performed by the 124 
full-time counselors, who represented a little over one third — 
34 per cent— of the 335 counselors investigated. (See Tables 
VI and VII.) 

6. Likewise, in the subsequent analyses, the special courses 
which were taken by these full-time and part-time counselors 
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included psychology, sociology, economics, industry (labor 
problems, etc.), educational theory (principles, technique, 
philosophy, administration, etc.), vocational guidance (intro- 
ductory), vocational counseling (theory and practice), oc- 
cupational surveys and research, vocational information 
(“‘occupations,” ‘vocational civics,” “‘life career,” etc.), and 
advanced or special guidance problems; while the special 
experience (professional and practical) included school teach- 
ing, social work, personnel work, advisement work, and a 
few miscellaneous experiences (nursing, trade, etc.). 

7. These frequency distribution data not only show a com- 
posite picture of the educational preparation and special 
experience possessed by these 124 full-time and 211 part-time 
counselors, but they also reveal many inconsistencies in the 
suitability of the present preparation of those responsible for 
counseling in each type of school studied. 

8. Although the largest number of these counselors had 
been engaged in some kind of school teaching, it is observed 
that the numbers of social workers and personnel workers 
are comparatively large when one considers the administra- 
tive and other difficulties that are often involved in securing 
such persons at the present time. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PROBLEMS OF COOPERATIVE TRAINING AND 
SUPERVISORY ASSISTANCE FOR COUNSELORS 


THE results of the investigations which are reported in the 
preceding chapters stress the vital and growing importance 
of providing both suitable counseling activities and adequately 
prepared counselors. The persisting tendency for those who 
are uninformed to conceive of vocational guidance and coun- 
sel either as a pseudo-control or as an arbitrary method of 
‘tinkering with children’s minds” is continuing to result in 
much criticism from those who properly object to having 
early and unwise decisions forced upon youth. Despite 
the recognized need for providing appropriate counsel to 
assist individuals in intelligently choosing both educational 
opportunities and life occupations, both destructive and 
constructive criticism will undoubtedly continue to be directed 
toward existing practices which tend to force unreliable in- 
formation and unwarranted decisions upon children in the 
name of public school education. 

In Bonser’s? helpful study of the need for the professional 
training of vocational counselors, four necessary qualifica- 
tions are specified for successful counseling. ‘These four major 
specifications are: information, experience, appropriate per- 
sonality, and capacity for constructive research. After dis- 
cussing each of these and also minor elements somewhat in 
detail, he has summarized the general problem as follows: 


1 See Bonser, F. G. — “Necessity of Professional Training for Vocational Counseling,” Voca- 
tional Guidance Bulletin, 1914, No. 14, pp. 37-42, Bureau of Education. Also in Bloomfield’s 
Readings in Vocational Guidance, pp. 109-116. Ginn and Company, rors. 
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Can the vocational counselor achieve the success for which his position 
is established without professional training? In considering the prob- 
lems of the counselor and the means and qualifications for meeting these 
problems, it seems to me that professional training is implied as essential 
at every point. His work is not a matter of a card-filing cabinet nor of 
the mere memory of facts. It is a work requiring trained judgment, 
intelligence trained to see the crucial point in a mass of complex data, 
a broad and intensive grasp of many complex social and psychological 
situations, and rigid training in the accurate interpretation of facts, con- 
ditions, and human qualities. Efficiency in these activities does not 
come by intuition alone nor by casual experience alone. Although 
every day’s work of the counselor will be an asset in the work of the days 
following, training in every phase of the problem for which provision 
can be made will aid in eliminating waste from the beginning. It will 
save many a worker who would probably be wrecked on the rocks of 
misdirection. The problem comprehends the well-being of individuals, 
of vocations, of the school, and of society at large. For this significant 
work let us have men and women of the best possible professional train- 
ing, that their efficiency may be in proportion to their responsibilities. 


ARRANGING FOR A COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAM 
FOR COUNSELORS 


In order to provide a sufficient number of trained coun- 
selors to carry out the policy of this public school system, 
as stated in Chapter II,! it seemed desirable to develop an 
adequate counselor-training program in codperation with the 
School of Education of the State University. A careful 
introductory survey of the local counseling needs revealed 
the following advantages which were to be had from such 
a codperative training program. 

1. The Vocational Education Department ? of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan was prepared to offer certain courses which 


1 See Chapters III and IV, Section I, Part II, Twenty-Third Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, for reports of similar policies in other public school systems. 

2 Dr. George E, Myers, Chairman of this Department, was also acting director of the Detroit 
Vocational Bureau when this codperative program was being developed. Without his sympathetic 
interest and helpful assistance the problem of training this group of vocational counselors for the 
public schools would have been a much more difficult one. 
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would need to be provided, such as (a) an introductory or 
survey (reading and discussion) course in vocational guidance 
and placement ; (6) advanced problem and seminar courses in 
guidance and counseling; and (c) several related courses in 
psychology, economics, sociology, and education (general and 
vocational). 

2. The Vocational Information and Counseling Depart- 
ment of the Detroit Board of Education was in a position to 
supplement these training courses by providing: (@) an ade- 
quate combination of class work and field investigations 
to equip counselors, actual or prospective, with the neces- 
sary technique for collecting, interpreting, and using reliable 
occupational information; (6) a clearance arrangement for 
making first-hand contacts with industrial, commercial, and 
professional establishments where present-day methods, con- 
ditions, and relationships might be studied with reference to 
the various social, economic, and larger personal aspects of 
these life callings ; and (c) a valuable opportunity for securing 
practical experience under supervision in part-time and full- 
time counseling positions of a large public school system. 

3. Many of the prospective trainees were found to have 
completed work for their undergraduate degrees, with the 
result that their professional interests could be more advan- 
tageously served by providing opportunities for graduate 
study and credit. 

4. The University of Michigan had been designated by the 
State Board of Vocational Education as the official teacher- 
training agency through which all courses for Smith-Hughes 
and state aid in Michigan were to be offered. 

The decision to develop a suitable counselor-training pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the local school system brought the 
Vocational Information and Counseling Department face to 
face with the problem of selecting and training intensively a 
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number of specialists who would devote all or part of their 
time to vocational counseling either in junior high schools, 
senior high schools, or continuation schools. At the outset 
careful studies and comparisons were made both of the pre- 
liminary frequency analysis of specific requests for advise- 
ment (educational and vocational) in five representative 
schools! and the supplementary survey findings of the guid- 
ance and counseling practices in 143 cities.? Flexible pro- 
grams were first developed as minimal counseling specifica- 
tions by the central office in codperation with the administra- 
tive and the other supervisory officers involved and with the 
assistance of designated representatives of the respective 
schools concerned, which may be summarized as follows: 


SPECIFICATIONS (GENERAL) FOR COUNSELING IN ALL JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


In addition to giving assistance in diagnosing pupils’ needs, 
the vocational counselors should codperate with the different 
teachers in disseminating information relative to the nature 
of the work, the advantages and disadvantages, the qualifi- 
cations and training, the possibilities, and the remuneration 
and advancement through reliable reading matter, group 
discussions, individual interviews, student reports, talks by 
specialists, and planned excursions. This organized informa- 
tion will supplement that which is imparted through the regu- 
lar school subjects by presenting such related facts as can 
help pupils to weigh values and choose their future courses 
and life work. Aside from the direct guidance values, these 
studies should also include brief interpretations of economic 

1See Chapter II, under ‘Report on Analysis of Problems in Counseling,” p. 21, for detailed 
statements of systematic counseling functions and codperative relationships. 

2 See Chapter III, under “Findings from Supplementary Investigation,” p. 37 for complete 


reports on guidance activities and vocational counseling in 379 junior high schools, 256 senior high 
schools, and 178 continuation schools. 
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life, industrial ownership, labor problems, related organiza- 
tions, scientific management, supply and demand, health 
conditions, and the development of our present-day producing 
and service groups, in order to encourage a wholesome atti- 
tude toward work and workers in each occupation studied. 
Typical divisions of such important life callings as mechani- 
cal pursuits, printing and publishing, mining, food manufac- 
turing, textiles and clothing trades, professional and allied 
occupations, commercial occupations, and many others can 
be studied with profit from time to time. 

As the secondary schools are attempting to use system- 
atic counsel with all children during their entire school attend- 
ance and during their early employment training and adjust- 
ments outside, the following vocational counseling provisions 1 
should be available for all pupils in each school organization: 

(x) for initial interviews and conferences to help classify 
pupils and to encourage those who are entering the school 
to think more seriously of their educational and occupational 
advantages ; 

(2) for follow-up and adjustment of pupils who did not 
succeed in making tentative plans or suitable programs dur- 
ing their early years ; 

(3) for special classes, clubs, and group meetings for talks 
and discussions by school representatives or by specialists 
who are qualified to speak and answer questions on specific 


occupations ; 


1 The local problem of child employment was found to be quite similar to that confronting such 
cities as St. Louis, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and New York, where about 91 per cent of those 
children who leave school during the secondary school period are found to enter unskilled occupa- 
tions, less than 7 percent enter semi-skilled occupations, and only about 2 percent enter more 
highly skilled occupations. The urgent need for providing more adequate counsel, training, 
placement, and follow-up in these schools to assist both boys and girls is even more obvious when 
it is realized that approximately 72 per cent of all continuation-school children necessarily enter 
positions which are more or less of the so-called “blind alley” nature, in so far as future possibilities 
in these particular jobs are concerned. These facts are not presented as a complaint against 
existing social and economic conditions but merely to point out the opportunities and obligations 
which confront those who are charged with counseling responsibilities. 
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(4) for courses of study and special topics in English, 
social science, physical science, health, practical arts, 
etc., to impart related vocational information and to 
show the connection between these subjects of instruction 
and the occupations which involve them ; 

(5) for codperative checking of cumulative records with 
respect to the results of all tests and other measures of ability, 
and especially for outcomes of each pupil’s performance inside 
(and if possible outside) of school ; 

(6) for all school and outside agencies which interview 
parents and children, investigate home and working conditions, 
and in any way pass upon the necessity for individual children 
to leave school ; 

(7) for placement’ officers, codrdinators, and others that 
advise, place, and adjust boys and girls who are qualified for 
part-time work, who desire positions upon leaving school, or 
who wish to transfer to other employment. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR COUNSELING IN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The demands which were primarily responsible for the 
development of the intermediate or junior high-school organ- 
ization imply systematic counsel for each pupil throughout the 
so-called “‘self-finding” period in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. For this reason, it is arranged for one or more coun- 
selors (see Figure IIT) in each school to be sufficiently free 
from classroom teaching and disciplinary responsibility to 
interview boys and girls regarding the choice of their life 
work and the selection of courses in preparation for specific 
occupations. Not only should these full-time and part-time 
counselors consider it their duty to advise pupils during their 
entire school attendance and training periods, but they should 
also provide appropriate educational and vocational facts for 
all pupils concerned. 
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The initial group meetings and interviews which the coun- 
selors and home-room teachers have with the seventh-grade 
pupils who enter the schools for the first time, should be 
concerned mainly with encouraging them to think more seri- 
ously regarding the problems of their life work. Since it is 
necessary at the end of this year for each pupil to choose 
tentatively between such courses as general, commercial, 
technical, household arts, and industrial, all of which have a 
number of studies in common, it is desirable to impress the 
children with the importance of understanding the different 
types of occupational activity that each of these courses 
represents. If possible, all of the boys and girls should be 
interviewed either individually or in small groups during the 
seventh year. At the outset, it will sometimes prove more 
satisfactory for the counselors to meet the pupils in small 
groups because of the stimulation which comes from having 
those pupils who feel free to talk before other members of the 
group explain their future plans. In any case, pupils should 
be encouraged to consult with their counselors whenever they 
have any questions or plans concerning either the selection 
of, or the preparation for, their life callings. 

As a result of these conferences and interviews during the 
seventh year, a part of the eighth and ninth years may. be 
devoted profitably to the adjustment of those pupils who have.. 
not succeeded in making at least tentative plans for their future 
programs of study and work. In addition to these individual 
conferences relative to educational and occupational plans, 
group meetings should be arranged to provide suitable talks 
for those who have begun to ask questions and to evidence 
special interest in the opportunities and requirements of cer- 
tain divisions of the professional, the commercial, the indus- 
trial, the household, and even the agricultural occupations. 
Several of these conferences may be made optional for those 
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who have reached tentative decisions and can benefit by talks 
from men and women who have succeeded in their respective 
callings. Of course, the ninth year should emphasize, even 
more strongly, the advantages in making more intelligent 
decisions and more definite preparations for their chosen 
careers. Following the general “try-out” or exploratory 
courses and occupational considerations in the seventh year, 
the eighth- and ninth-grade studies, interviews, conferences, 
and talks should not only become more intensive, but should 
give increasing attention to the presentation of facts in keep- 
ing with the specific needs and particular interests of the pupils. 
This usually can be arranged with little administrative diffi- 
culty, since the pupils in these years are already grouped 
according to the courses which they are pursuing. 

Although the vocational counselors should be interested in 
the results of all tests of native intelligence and special ability, 
they will undertake to interpret the results of these tests as 
only one factor to be considered along with other information 
resulting from testing in various ways the pupils’ perform- 
ance, both inside and outside the school. All classroom and 
home-room teachers, who naturally have rather intimate con- 
tact with their pupils, should be encouraged to give valuable 
assistance in furthering the vocational and educational guid- » 
ance program (1) by reporting upon individual pupils, (2) by 
- imparting related occupational information, and (3) by show- 
ing the relationships between these occupations and their 
respective subjects of instruction. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR COUNSELING IN SENIOR 
AND TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


The different types of high-school organization will neces- 
sitate somewhat varied practices in school counseling. 
Figure IV shows the type of organization which is to be found, 
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with slight modification, in a number of the largest high schools 
in this city. There is little fundamental distinction between 
the so-called “house-principalship”’ and the grade-room or- 
ganizations. In the former organization, pupils are assigned 
alphabetically to “houses” of from 200 to 300 or more pupils, 
and they ordinarily remain in these houses throughout their 
entire high-school careers. The pupils are segregated on the 
basis of sex; boys and girls report to their respective houses 
for daily record and study during vacant periods, unless as- 
signed to the library. \Each house principal is responsible for 
the pupils’ programs, records, and attendance, and for the 
establishment and maintenance of contacts with parents, 
Since the house principals are responsible for educational 
and vocational counseling in their respective houses it will often 
be found desirable to have all of them in one school act as a 
committee. The central office can assist house principals 
through making available effective clearance facilities for in- 
formation and through sending to the schools specialists for in- 
dividual or group conferences whenever there is need for such 
supplementary assistance, as is occasionally the case during 
periods of course adjustment or immediately preceding part- 
time or full-time employment. 

The grade-room system represents a slight modification of 
the above plan in that pupils are assigned by grades rather 
than alphabetically and, in addition, there is no sex segrega- 
tion. Much valued assistance should be given to pupils by 
the regular teachers through the enrichment of their courses 
by including vital occupational information, all of which sup- 
plements that personal service rendered by the grade-room 
teachers. All school counselors or advisers are held respon- 
sible for individual and group conferences, whenever these 
seem desirable. It is in this connection that the central office 
can render an important service through sending specialists 
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who are constantly in touch with the opportunities and re- 
quirements in various kinds of employment. 

A type of organization which is quite different from either 
the house-principalship or grade-room plan is represented 
by the local technical high school. The assignment of two 
counselors in this organization makes it possible to adjust 
pupils within the various departments of the entire school 
organization. The introduction of “group heads,” who are 
charged with the responsibility for instructional provision 
to meet the needs of their respective groups, affords excep- 
tional opportunity for the effective adjustment of pupils 
both in the day and in the evening or senior continuation 
schools which operate as a unit organization. The assign- 
ment of pupils for instruction and adjustment should take 
place through group sponsors. In this connection, the pre- 
liminary assignment of pupils for instruction in any depart- 
ment or group should be based upon acceptance of the voca- 
tional counselors’ decisions by the group heads or their rep- 
resentatives. The vocational counselors should act as heads 
of educational and vocational guidance activities for the 
whole school organization, and should be responsible to the 
principal in charge. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR COUNSELING IN 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


The effectiveness of the instruction in the continuation 
school organization depends to a large extent upon the devel- 
opment of a suitable system of guidance and codrdination. 
Consequently the counseling for part-time pupils is considered 
an indispensable part of the programs for both the boys’ and 
girls’ continuation schools. It should be the duty of the 
counselors to provide individual and group conferences for 
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stimulating all pupils enrolled in these schools. The coun- 
selors for these junior workers are likewise responsible for in- 
forming new pupils about the provisions of the compulsory 
attendance law with special reference to school attendance, 
working permits, and junior employment service, as well as 
for assisting them in making proper occupational choices. 

The coérdinators, with the aid of the counselors, should 
attempt to connect the activities of the school, the occupation, 
the home, and the community. The nature of the codrdi- 
nators’ positions should allow them to assist the school officials 
and teachers in maintaining instruction which reflects the re- 
quirements made upon the junior wage-earners and also to 
inform the employers of the educational opportunities which 
are, and can be, provided by the school system with their 
codperation. 

The counselors should (a) assign pupils to their school pro- 
grams, which are determined by current employment and voca- 
tional choice ; (6) recommend necessary adjustments in pupils’ 
school programs from time to time ; (c) suggest desirable adjust- 
ments in employment to best serve the interests of individual 
pupils; (d) impart vocational information to sponsors, teach- 
ers, and pupils; and (e) recommend suitable applicants for 
positions to be filled by the placement or employment officials. 
These counselors should also codperate with the department 
responsible for issuing working permits to children who are 
leaving full-time school, but are required by law to attend 
continuation classes for eight hours of each week. It should 
likewise be an important part of the counselors’ work to coép- 
erate with this and all other agencies as well as with school 
representatives who interview parents and children, inves- 
tigate home and working conditions, and in any way pass 
upon the necessity for individual children to leave school 
during or following the compulsory attendance age. 
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ASSISTANCE PROVIDED BY CENTRAL SUPERVISORY OFFICE 


Central supervisory organization. The central vocational 
information and counseling office was made directly respon- 
sible for the supervision of all vocational surveys and coun- 
seling in the public schools and for the collection, evaluation, 
and preparation of all factual material on occupational pur- 
suits which might be needed by counselors and other school 
representatives. It was planned for this office to be repre- 
sented in each junior high, senior high, or continuation 
school by one or more part-time or full-time counselors, whose 
duties were to advise with pupils during their training period 
and to assist them in obtaining helpful information pertaining 
to both occupational opportunities and employment require- 
ments. These vocational counselors were not only assigned 
to the respective schools but they were also carried on these 
particular school budgets. In order that the survey and the 
supervisory phases of this work might be carried forward 
effectively, a small central office staff was provided. The 
main duties which were assigned to each member are shown 
in the following organization-analysis chart of the Vocational 
Information and Counseling Department. (See Figure V.) 

Occupational surveys. The decision of the local Board of 
Education and the State University to codperate in 
providing adequate training facilities for vocational counseling 
made it possible to obtain the services of.over one hundred 
advanced students — teachers, counselors, or supervisors con- 
nected with the public schools—in securing and evaluating 
occupational data. Then, too, it was discovered beyond a 
doubt that actual participation in business-like contacts which 
necessarily involved a scientific attitude toward problems of 
investigation and analysis in selected occupations, as well as 
the subsequent interpretation of these data in the light of 
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school needs, furnished the different counselors and pro- 
spective counselors with valuable insight into present-day 
methods, conditions, and relationships in the various divi- 
sions of occupational work. 

In examining questionnaires which had been filled out by 
581 eleventh- and twelfth-year pupils for the local Board 
of Commerce, Mr. R. B. Cunliffe, Counselor at Central High 
School, found that 64 per cent of the boys chose five occupa- 
tions: 76 per cent of the girls chose five; and 83 per cent of 
both boys and girls thought of only ten. Approximately 74 
per cent selected occupations in the professional group, al- 
though only 5 per cent of the gainful workers in the United 
States can be employed in that class. About 42 per cent 
of the girls selected teaching. Only one of the 581 students 
who filled out the questionnaire indicated any interest in the 
automotive industry for which this city is well known, and 
fewer than 1 per cent selected manufacturing, in which over 
40 per cent of Detroit’s gainful workers are now employed. 
Although dealing with a selected group, Mr. Cunliffe con- 
cludes that the student cannot make an adequate selection 
of his life work unless he knows from what things he can 
choose. For this reason a considerable amount of time is 
given to a survey of opportunities open to boys and girls. 

The ultimate success of any school counseling program 
depends, to a large extent, upon adequate and continuous 
provisions being made for collecting, evaluating, and imparting 
useful data resulting from local and outside studies of impor- 
tant occupations. For this reason it was planned that the 
various kinds of information pertaining to occupational oppor- 
tunities and employment requirements should be made avail- 
able in the form of source bulletins ! for the use of counselors, 


1 See Chapter VIII for a detailed report of the methods used in securing and interpreting these 
occupational data. 
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house principals, teachers, and pupils. ‘Furthermore, it was 
decided that this factual information should be derived from 
continuous investigations and analyses of the principal 
industrial, commercial, and professional occupations. In 
keeping with the stated policy, such occupational information 
as was needed to aid in the consideration of special topics 
dealing with the nature of the work, the advantages and 
disadvantages, the qualifications and training of the workers, 
the possibilities of advancement, the remuneration available, 
and the like, was collected first-hand. These data were then 
valuated and prepared for convenient use in junior high 
schools, continuation schools, and senior high schools, as a part 
of the whole program for providing systematic vocational 
counseling. 

In order that these counselors might aid all pupils in mak- 
ing intelligent judgments and decisions as a result of knowl- 
edge and vision of relative possibilities and demands, the 
public school system accepted the responsibility of providing 
for the two following closely related activities, which in- 
volved little additional expense because the school repre- 
sentatives were seriously concerned with both problems : 

(a) Reliable surveys of the various local occupations to 
determine the importance of each division of work, the con- 
stancy of demand for employment, the opportunities for 
advancement, the working conditions, the remuneration and 
other rewards, the qualifications and training needed, and the 
like. 

(6) Continuous opportunities for all pupils to study the 
results of these and other surveys and to make their own less 
reliable investigations both to assist in their educational and 
occupational choices and to add to their general education 
through some understanding of present-day requirements, 
conditions, and relationships. 
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Central Clearance Service (information, excursions, etc.). 
Another extended source of valuable information for assisting 
counselors and investigators as well as teachers was made 
available through an established Central Clearance Service. 
The different schools had access to this central plant visita- 
tion service which arranged for and scheduled visits with em- 
ployers, firms, factories, courts, the Public Library, the Art 
Institute, and the like. Unnecessary duplications and con- 
flicts were thus avoided, and all school representatives 
naturally benefited by pooling the results of their varied con- 
tacts, since a record was kept of each place visited. These 
central office records covered all information on the activities 
of each establishment, their attitude toward visiting, prefer- 
ence as to days and hours, size of groups, and age of pupils. 
(See Table X.) By means of complete records and revisions 
from time to time, this clearance service became especially 
helpful for assisting teachers and counselors in planning more 
worth-while visits for classes, groups, and individuals. The 
statistical report shown in Table XI will indicate something 
of the nature and scope of this service. 

Other types of much-needed service that have been rendered 
by this office are: (1) Cataloguing and filing information and 
literature on general education and vocational training courses 
in the United States. This includes a complete survey of the 
kinds and the qualities of the courses which are offered locally, 
whether in public or non-public institutions. (See Table XII.) 
(2) Securing various kinds of guidance information and fac- 
tual material on occupations for school counselors and others 
concerned. These continuous studies and reliable findings, 
which have proved to be helpful sources of information, were 
first made available for immediate reference, in order to aid 
school counselors, house principals, and classroom teachers in 
providing adequate counsel and guidance for the boys and 
girls in their respective school organizations. 
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TABLE XI 


STATISTICAL REPORT OF VISITING SCHEDULE 
(Month ending April 28, 1922) 


Apri PEN rouery Tora. PENDING 
Place Visited 
Bimployerssamrat ee ee 27 106 1134 4 
Municipal Departments 
Courtsand City Hall .. . 5 9 I4 I 
Public) Welfare vse culos 2 2 
Community Centers .. . 9 14 23 
Library and Art Institute . . 12 13 25 
Other Municipal Activities . Te 12 
Miscellaneous) “<a II 24 35 I 
Total als Aaa ke 64 180 244 6 
People Visiting 
Administration 
Groups. 5 Wc ot Seabee fees 6 6 
Individualseweces) eee eee 31 31 
Teachers 
Groups: 850... 6 a) oes eee 2 18 20 
individualssia. 200, e =. 2 4 6 
Students 
Glasses te oo ons 3 Saco Re 51 96 147 6 
SmalliGroupsa..sas-wem ne 7 13 20 
Rndividualste ties anor meine 2 12 14 
LOtaly so; ac, eee oe ee 64 180 244 6 
SUMMARY 


1. The results of the investigations reported in Chapter III 
as well as of Bonser’s helpful study, reported at the beginning 
of this chapter, show the vital need for adequately prepared 
vocational counselors and for more suitable guidance and coun- 
seling activities. 

2. A preliminary survey of the counseling needs in the 
local public schools and the demands for special counselor 
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training caused the Board of Education and the School of 
Education of the State University to coéperate in providing 
a suitable counselor-training program. 

3. In codperation with the administrative officers, other 
supervisors, and the school representatives concerned, mini- 
mal counseling specifications were developed for counselors 
in junior high schools, senior high schools, and continuation 
schools. 

4. These specifications for each type of school organiza- 
tion were decided upon only after careful study and compari- 
son of (a) the preliminary frequency analysis of the specific 
requests for advisement in five representative schools (see 
Chapter IT), and (6) the supplementary survey findings of the 
guidance and counseling practices in the 143 cities (see 
Chapter III). 

5. The responsibility was so arranged that the vocational 
counselors were assigned directly to the junior high, senior 
high, and continuation schools, but were also made subject to 
the general supervision of the Vocational Information and 
Counseling Department. (This plan of organization held each 
counselor directly responsible to his respective school adminis- 
tration.) 

6. Two closely related activities were provided at little 
expense as a result of the codperative counselor-training pro- 
gram. (See Chapter VI.) 

(a) Reliable surveys of the various local occupations were 
made to determine the importance of each division 
of work, the constancy of demand for employment, 
the opportunities for advancement, the working con- 
ditions, the remuneration and other rewards, the 
qualifications and training needed, and the like. 

(b) Continuous opportunities for all pupils were made for 
studying the results of these and other surveys and 
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for arranging their own less reliable investigations 
both to assist in their educational and occupational 
choices and to add to their general education through 
some understanding of present-day requirements, 
conditions, and relationships. 

7. A Central Clearance Service was established to assist 
counselors, teachers, and investigators by arranging for, and 
scheduling, visits with employers, firms, factories, courts, 
the Public Library, the Art Institute, and the like. (See Table 
X and Table XI.) 

8. Other services rendered counselors, teachers, and inves- 
tigators by this office include: (a) Cataloguing and filing infor- 
mation and literature on general education and vocational 
training courses (see Table XII); (6) securing various kinds 
of guidance information and factual material on occupations. 


CHAPTER VI 


A PROGRAM FOR TRAINING AND SELECTION OF 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 


Tue preliminary arrangements which were made for a co- 
operative training program to meet the needs for full-time and 
part-time counseling inthis public school system have been 
described in the preceding chapter. Furthermore, it has 
been observed in the reported findings of the several in- 
vestigations that there is need in every school organization 
for studying intelligently the problems of an effective occupa- 
tional choice both as to self-expression and efficient service. 
In addition, it was pointed out that the spirit of current secon- 
dary education implies the need for collecting, evaluating, and 
imparting useful information about important industrial, com- 
mercial, and professional occupations. It was also revealed 
that if secondary school instruction is to continue to reflect 
the economic demands and the social activities and tendencies 
about us, these provisions for securing and using factual 
material should not become incidental in emphasis, but rather 
an increasingly definite and functioning part of each com- 
prehensive school program. 

Personal interviews were arranged with 114 persons who 
had been reported to have assumed definite responsibility 
for some phases of vocational and educational counseling, 
either by assignment or by choice. These individual con- 
ferences revealed that the educational preparation and the 
related experience (practical and professional) of counselors, 
actual and prospective, in the local public secondary 

94 
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schools were quite similar to the total distributions shown in 
Table VIII and Table IX, respectively, for the 143 cities in- 
vestigated. Likewise it was discovered that university or 
college degrees were held by 83 persons, or 73 per cent of 
the men and women who had indicated commendable interest 
in some phases of educational and vocational counseling prob- 
lems by actually availing themselves of opportunities for 
advisement in their respective junior high schools, senior high 
schools (general and technical), and continuation schools. 

On the basis of these introductory studies and interviews 
it was recommended to the Board of Education that each 
person appointed to the position of full-time vocational coun- 
selor should not only have met the bachelor’s degree require- 
ment stipulated for all new heads of departments, but should 
also possess adequate special training for his duties in educa- 
tional and vocational advisement. The acceptance of this 
proposal by the administration made it possible to require 
each prospective counselor, and to advise each counselor in 
service, to plan his supplementary training program to meet 
the counselor specifications already outlined. 


ADAPTATION OF UNIVERSITY COUNSELOR-TRAINING 
PROGRAM TO PUBLIC SCHOOL NEEDS 


The School of Education of the State University then 
adopted the following fivefold program for training vocational 
counselors.? First, an introductory course; second, a study 
of special problems; third, a combination of class work and 


1See Chapter V for detailed interpretations of these data on the training and experience of 
full-time, three-fourths-time, half-time, and one-fourth-time counselors in the three types of 
schools studied. 

2 For statements of the double problem confronting the University of Michigan see Myers, 
George E., “The Training of Vocational Counselors at the University of Michigan,” Part I, 
23d Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, pp. 180, Public School Publishing 
Company, 1924. Also compare with other vocational counseling programs at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Harvard University, and Chicago University, op. cit., Chapter LX, pp. 173-189. 
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field work in which information concerning occupations was 
gathered and prepared for use in counseling; fourth, seminar 
courses in which each student made an investigation of some 
aspect of vocational guidance; and, fifth, related courses in 
economics, sociology, psychology, and education. Because 
of the immediate problem of providing all counselors in serv- 
ice and in training with the necessary technique for securing, 
interpreting, and using reliable vocational information, it 
proved advantageous to modify this program in some par- 
ticulars to meet the urgent demands of the Detroit plan 
for vocational counseling in each of the three types of school 
organization. ; 

The introductory course, or its equivalent taken elsewhere, 
was required of all who sought special training for counseling. 
This general survey or reading course was planned primarily 
to give a foundation in the general knowledge of the purposes, 
organization, and methods of a comprehensive guidance 
program. It served as the first step in training for sorting 
out those who had the qualifications necessary for success 
as counselors. Among the topics treated in this course were: 
present methods of entering occupations ; social and economic 
waste involved; conditions and principles underlying the 
present situation; pre-vocational courses; self-analysis as a 
basis for vocational choice; presenting occupational infor- 
mation through English and other subjects; special courses 
in occupational information ; the interview as a phase of coun- 
seling; intelligence and other tests;! placement in relation 
to vocational counseling ; vocational counseling in the junior 
high schools, senior high schools, and compulsory part-time 

1 Counselors and placement officers were made at least sufficiently familiar with the testing 
movement to avoid unnecessary misinterpretation of test results. This acquaintance with 
testing materials was also intended to help avert many difficulties which invariably arise when 
guidance and placement workers are permitted to use amateurish and even pseudocontrol of 


techniques which should be considered not only as highly specialized but also as decidedly 
experimental. 
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schools ; organization and administration of vocational guid- 
ance and placement. 

With few exceptions it was insisted that this intensive 
survey course precede the advanced course in vocational coun- 
seling (analyses, techniques, and investigations). In each of 
the few cases where it seemed desirable to make an exception 
to this, it was arranged for the course to be taken parallel 
with the vocational counseling course. 

The main deviation from the State University cam- 
pus plan was ‘made in the decision to combine the study of 
special problems in vocational counseling and the conference 
and field work for investigating occupations. This combina- 
tion course in vocational counseling, which was offered espe- 
cially to meet the needs of junior high school, senior high 
school, and continuation school counselors, was presented in 
two closely related parts: 

(a) Class considerations included the following: need for 
providing scientific knowledge pertaining to the social, eco- 
nomic, and larger personal aspects of important life callings ; 
contributions of psychology to the problems of an efficient 
choice ;1 technique for securing reliable occupational informa- 
tion through special investigations and analyses; methods of 
evaluating and using these findings as means of educational 
and vocational counseling ; possibilities for counsel and guid- 
ance in the regular work of the junior high school, senior 
high school, and continuation school; opportunities for school 
counselors to codperate with public school and outside agen- 
cies; critical studies of operating vocational guidance depart- 
ments, or bureaus, and counseling systems. 

(b) Specific occupational problems requiring analysis, organ- 
ization, and investigation were chosen by each member early 

1 For detailed description of the particular psychological emphasis given see Baker, R. J. — 


“Objective Measurements in Educational and Vocational Guidance,” Twenty-Third Yearbook, 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, pp. 151-172, 1924. (Also see pp. 363-377.) 
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in the course, and the results of each study were reported and 
discussed during the latter part of the course. 

The purposes which the local Board and the State Univer- 
sity had in mind in offering this combination of conferences and 
field work in gathering and preparing information concerning 
important occupations were to give the present and prospec- 
tive counselors contacts with employers and workers; to offer 
helpful experience under supervision in analyzing occupations, 
in making investigations, and in preparing the results for coun- 
seling use; as well as to supply first-hand, up-to-date infor- 
mation concerning the possibilities and conditions in a number 
of occupations. It was believed that no formal classroom or 
theoretical course on occupational information nor one based 
upon studies made by others could possibly take the place of 
this combination course. ‘ 

It was already evident that the most successful counselors 
were confronted by the necessity of studying systematically 
the occupational opportunities and employment requirements 
relating to the important needs and demands of their respec- 
tive communities. As has been pointed out in the preceding 
chapter, two of the most urgent problems which confront voca- 
tional counselors and necessarily condition their success are 
(a) the gathering of reliable information pertaining to the 
various local occupations to determine the importance of each 
division of work, the constancy of demand for employment, the 
opportunities for advancement, the working conditions, the 
remuneration and other rewards, the qualifications and train- 
ing needed, and the like; and (6) the offering of continuous 
opportunities for all pupils to study the results of these and 
other surveys as well as to make their own less reliable in- 
vestigations. These provisions are intended both to assist 
pupils in making educational and occupational choices and to 
add to their general education through a better understand- 
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ing of present-day requirements, conditions, and relation- 
ships. 

The seminar courses provided opportunity for advanced 
students to investigate special problems and to try out special 
methods in vocational counseling. The problem of each stu- 
dent was usually determined by his particular interest and 
by any experience that he may have had either in the field of 
vocational counseling itself or in some occupation, vocation, 
or profession. Reports of plans and of work done were sub- 
mitted to the group by each member from time to time for 
criticism. These research studies of guidance problems, which 
were made either by small groups or by individual students, 
included intensive field-work investigations and written 
reports. 

In addition to these special courses which were designed 
for those in preparation for educational and vocational coun- 
seling, each person had been advised at the outset to elect 
both necessary and desirable courses to supplement previous 
training and education. These supplementary courses were 
recognized as necessary to give a good general knowledge of 
economics and sociology (including such special courses as 
labor problems, employment management, and the like) and 
also to provide suitable preparation in psychology (general, 
educational, intelligence testing, and vocational) for purposes 
of applying principles and of weighing results affecting voca- 
tional counseling. The preparation in the technique of teach- 
ing and in the principles of education as well as in the prob- 
lems pertaining to the philosophy, organization, and adminis- 
tration of the junior high school, the senior high school, and 
the continuation school were likewise urged for those who had 
failed to study the whole school organization of which their 
counseling and guidance services should eventually become 


an integral part. 
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CONTENT OF COMBINATION COURSE FOR INTENSIVE 
TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 


Because of the wide variation in the educational prepara- 
tion and related experience of the persons who were invited 
to take the intensive training in vocational counseling, it was 
decided to base the combination of class work and field work 
in this special course upon those studies, techniques, analyses, 
and investigations which were urgently needed by all trainees. 
This course was made up of the following three groups: (a) 
those who had some training for, and experience in, vocational 
guidance; (b) those who had some experience in, but no special 
training for, vocational guidance; and (c) those who had 
neither training for, nor experience in, vocational guidance. 
As the result of these careful interviews with, and diagnoses of, 
the different individuals, it was decided to provide (1) for the 
constant needs of these groups by means of the class work 
and (2) for the varying interests of these individuals through 
field work and conferences. 

1. Class work. The chief emphasis in the class work cen- 
tered in the following outlined unit considerations which were 
treated with special reference to vocational counseling : 

I. (a) Facts, relationships, and values involved in 
intelligently choosing both educational oppor- 
tunities and life occupations. 

(b) Needs for accurate knowledge relative to the 
social, economic, and larger personal aspects 
of important vocations. 

II. (a) Techniques for securing various types of occu- 
pational information through special inves- 
tigations and analyses. 

(6) Methods of evaluating and preparing factual 
material to be used as a basis for systematic 
counsel and guidance. 
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III. (a) Means of disseminating the different kinds of 
information collected on the opportunities 
and requirements in desirable occupations. 

(6) Factors which affect and condition successful 
vocational counseling in junior high schools, 
senior high schools, and part-time schools. 

IV. (a) Contributions of intelligence, aptitude, and 
trade tests as well as other psychological 
devices to the problems of an efficient choice.! 

(b) Industrial organization as related to the selec- 
tion and supervision of workers. 

V. (a) Industrial organization as related to the atti- 
tudes of employers and employees. 

(b) Problems of mutual interest to employers, em- 
ployees, and public school representatives. 

VI. (a) Problems involved in determining the produc- 
tive efficiency of workers in industrial, com- 
mercial, household, and professional callings. 

(6) Methods and possibilities for giving counsel 
and imparting occupational information in 
connection with the regular curricular and 
extra-curricular activities of the schools. 

VII. (a) Emphasis and provisions in vocational coun- 
seling programs for 379 junior high schools, 
256 senior high schools, and 178 part-time 
schools. 

(6) Program for vocational counseling in the local 
public schools (junior high school, senior high 
school, and continuation school organizations), 

1 As pointed out in connection with the introductory vocational guidance course, the administra- 
tion of psychological tests was considered as a highly specialized activity which should be intrusted 
only to a group of specialists. The public schools had already been provided with expert leader- 
ship and a staff of specialists who served the entire school system. The special testing needed for 


advisory purposes was carried out in codperation with this department, known as the Psycho- 
logical Clinic. 
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VIII. 


XI. 


XII. 


(a) Problems involved in choosing suitable life 
work and preparing adequately for it. 

(b) Methods and possibilities for developing any 
educational and vocational guidance value in 
exploratory or try-out courses during the 
secondary school period. 

(a) Present status of vocational counseling, place- 
ment, and follow-up work in 143 both large 
and small school systems. 

(b) Need for school supervision of employment or 
follow-up work, training programs, and ad- 
justment periods. 

(a) Relationships between vocational counselors, 
visiting teachers, working permit officials, 
and representatives of other agencies. 

(6) Relationships between responsibilities of voca- 
tional counselors and codrdinators in part- 
time schools and vocational classes (day and 
evening). 

(a) Provisions as to supervisory assistance for coun- 
selors from the central office of Vocational 
Information and Counseling Department. 

(b) Comparative studies of the general organiza- 
tion and methods of vocational guidance 
bureaus and departments in Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Seattle, Provi- 
dence, Atlanta, New York, and Detroit. 

(z) Preliminary reports of committees organized 
to investigate selected industrial, commer- 
cial, and professional occupations. 

(b) Suggestions for planning and conducting intro- 
ductory interviews, group conferences, and 
talks by specialists. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 
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(a) Methods of imparting educational and occupa- 
tional information to individuals and special 
groups. 

(6) Relation of educational direction and voca- 
tional counseling to all phases of the voca- 
tional education movement. 

(a) Special committee reports on methods of pro- 
cedure in investigations for collecting reliable 
information pertaining to the occupations 
assigned. 

(6) Vocational counseling problems in the day and 

‘ evening classes of technical and vocational 
schools. 

(a) Final reports of committees on their findings 
resulting from investigations and analyses. 

(6) Continued final committee reports on the find- 
ings resulting from the surveys of opportu- 
nities and requirements in local occupations. 

(a) Critical comparison and interpretations of 
various types of information charted for the 
different occupations investigated. 

(6) Final questions pertaining to objectives, con- 
tent, and methods involved in vocational 
counseling. 


2. Field work. Asa result of the introductory survey and 
the several conferences of the staff of the Vocational Informa- 
tion and Counseling Department, it was decided that a large 
number of the principal industrial, commercial, homemaking, 
and professional occupations in the city should be surveyed 
to secure information about the nature of work, the main 
advantages and disadvantages, the qualifications and train- 
ing, the possibilities and requirements, the remuneration, and 
the like (see Table XIII). 
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TABLE XIII 


KINDS OF INFORMATION USED AS A BASIS FOR VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING IN ALL THREE TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


1. Nature of work 
2. Main advantages and disadvantages 
(a) Factors that cause physical or nervous strain 
(b) Factors that interest and develop the worker 
(c) Factors that restrict mental growth 
(d) Factors that are in other respects important as affecting the welfare 
of the workers (z.e. liability to accident, occupational diseases) 
3. Qualifications and training needed 
(a) General education 
(b) Necessary technical education 
(c) Manipulative skill 
(d) Other requirements; qualities essential, such as accuracy, etc. 
4. Possibilities in requirements of occupation 
(a) Provisions made for systematic instruction of workers 
(b) Necessary or technical knowledge 
(c) Manipulative skill 
(d) Extent to which occupation can be learned ‘‘on the job” 
(e) Line of promotion 
5. Remuneration 
(a), Wages 
(6) Special 
6. Hours of work 
7. Seasonal demands in work 
(a) Busy season 
(6) Slack season 
(c) Fluctuation in employment 
8. Are workers organized ? 
9. Entrance age 
to. Time required to learn duties 
11. Is supply of labor adequate to meet demand? 
12. Is demand for labor increasing or decreasing ? 
13. What is the source of supply? 
14. Common deficiencies of workers 


In each case the full-time or part-time counselor made spe- 
cific suggestions based on a careful study of his school needs, 
in answer to three following important questions which were 
submitted by the Vocational Information Service Committee :1 

1 This committee was made up of the following counselors; William Robertson (Barbour), 


Chairman; Josephine Elliott (Condon); Earl Stauffacher (Boys Continuation); Elouise Fitzpatrick 
(Hutchins); Sherman Wilson (Cass); Thelma James (Neinas). 
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(a) What types of vocational information are most needed 
by the pupils of your school ? 

(6) What is the best means of obtaining this information 
on the opportunities and requirements in this occu- 
pation ? 

(c) In what form can this information be used to the best 
advantage by you and your pupils? 

Based on these suggestions the investigations and analy- 
ses were then made by those who were seeking training either 
for full-time or part-time school counseling or for similar 
advisement work, and were developed in each case, with little 
or no additional expense to the school system, by per- 
sons possessing some previous experience or familiarity with 
the particular occupations in question. Throughout this 
codperative program of collection and dissemination of voca- 
tional information, the investigators took advantage of all 
similar surveys and studies that had been conducted in other 
cities and states. In fact, the divisions of field work were 
undertaken only after careful investigation of each available 
source of factual material related to the problem in hand. 

The types of information on the occupational opportunities 

and employment requirements which were secured for each 
position investigated may be illustrated by the following selec- 
tion from department store occupations (see Table XIV). 


TYPES OF INFORMATION ON THE OPPORTUNITIES AND REQUIRE- 
MENTS SECURED FOR EACH POSITION INVESTIGATED 
Cashier-Inspector (Department Stores) 1 
1. Nature of work. 
Secure day’s cash, count and arrange money, make change ; 
refuse counterfeit money; make deposit of extra currency at 
1 This particular selection has been made both because of its non-technical nature and because 


all persons who read this report will be more or less familiar with the occupation which illustrates 
the types of information secured in each case. 
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times specified; cashier’s report at night, etc.; inspect sales 
slips as to total, required O.K.’s, amount received, etc.; stamp 
and tear sales slip, file the proper portion of the sales slip 
and return change with salesperson’s voucher ; inspect refunds, 
checks, money orders, etc., for proper O.K.’s; order supplies 
needed, such as report blanks, etc., issue new sales books, 
special forms, and stickers to salesperson. Compare mer- 
chandise and price mark with sales check merchandise (quan- 
tity, etc.) and price. 
TABLE XIV 
DEPARTMENT STORE OCCUPATIONS 
Table of Contents 


(Part I) 
OccuPATION PAGES 
Wrapper-Inspector Sugino REC helper mato 6, 7 
COSHerIns pectoris me ce A Tee etal en ees 6, 7 
Stock Boy or Girl . Zatti (DO Lae 8, 9 
INE a: <21 oS ee BORE Le Die rt 9Br oe or ae vs BS 8, 9 
Messenger BOY arnault acme ce cate ae ee 10, II 
WagontBoysor }tmper syns. tiene trea ae role dee ce 10, II 
Helpenea ma whe So) Moped sy ossp ke Pcs pie Seni een ees 125 13 
Driver or Chauffeur nr Ih Nest ae ees ese a acon ies Zs 51, 13 
Shipping Clerk Sih 3h, Quarer. ah ae ae ee eed ead 14, 15 
Ausle.Or: Booth: Girl). stead kena satel fae me acco eare 14, 15 
Salesperson cue ch acre Se ACM Pea hes to Caan TS 16, 17 
Head ob Stock Pnc20 batches a ot nd octet ed ae eee ene 16, 17 
Buyer ane. She Kay Mae ag oahu iad eh Cop en esac ana 18, 19 
Floor Manager . BY us LOND A ee) Le 20, 21 
Manager, Superintendent SST a Ora ermine re 20, 21 


2. Main advantages and disadvantages. 

(a) Factors that cause physical or nervous strain. 
Nervous strain during rush hours. 

(6) Factors that interest and develop the worker. 
Reward of an afternoon off by some stores if worker 
is even in cash for certain number of weeks. This 
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encourages accuracy. Chance of advancing to sell- 

ing position. 

(c) Factors that restrict mental growth. 

None. 

(d) Factors that are in other respects important as affect- 
ing the welfare of workers (i.e. liability to accident ; 
occupational diseases). 

Diseases possible from handling dirty money 
carelessly. 

3. Qualifications and training needed. 

(a) General education. 

Junior high school desired. 

(6) Technical education. 

Store rules and procedure; making change; handling 
bills; rolling money; sales slips, purpose and des- 
tination. 

(c) Manipulative skill. 

Handling money rapidly. 

(d) Other requirements; qualities essential, such as accu- 
racy, etc. 

Quickness, accuracy, patience, honesty, coolness, 
courtesy, neatness in personal appearance. 

4. Possibilities in requirements of occupation. 

(a) Provisions made for systematic instruction of workers. 
Classes where “‘system”’ is taught. 

(b) Necessary and technical knowledge. 

Familiarity with making change and various kinds of 
money, checks, etc.; sales slips, etc.; store pro- 
cedure and regulations. 

(c) Manipulative skill. 

Care in handling money. 

(d) Extent to which occupation can be learned in store. 
Entirely. 
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(e) Line of promotion. 

Tube room, office or special cashier; comptometer 
operator, office work other than stenographic, aisle 
girl, sales person. 

5. Remuneration. 
(a) Wages. 
$8.00 to $12.00, inclusive. 
(b) Special. 
10 per cent discount on goods purchased in store. 
6. Hours of work. 

8:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M., 6:000n Saturday; one hour 

and five minutes for luncheon. 9: 00-5: 30. 
7. Seasonal demands in work. 
(a) Busy season. Between Thanksgiving and Christmas, 

April to June. Special sales. 

(6) Slack season. 
July, August, and February. 
(c) Fluctuation in employment. 
Constant for most. 
8. Are workers organized ? 
No. 
9. Entrance age. 
Seventeen years (15 or 16 years, if allowed working 
papers). 
10. Time required to learn duties. 
Two days to two months. 
11. Is supply of labor adequate to meet demand ? 
Yes: 
12. Is demand for labor increasing or decreasing ? 
Increasing. 
13. What is the source of supply? 
Girls leaving school; inspectors. 
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14. Common deficiencies of workers. 
Lack of interest in work and failure to realize oppor- 
tunities the position offers. 

The results of these completed occupational investigations 
and analyses were evaluated and arranged in the particular 
form shown in this chapter in order that adequate facts, per- 
taining to the possibilities and demands in the different voca- 
tions of which these selections are typical examples, would be 
made easily available for school use. It will be observed that 
the composite statements selected from the survey of depart- 
ment stores, for example, have been organized and published 
in the form of source bulletins, because of the urgent need for 
having these helpful data for ready reference. Those persons 
who were directly concerned in developing adequate programs 
of systematic educational and vocational counseling for their 
respective junior high schools, senior high schools, and con- 
tinuation schools offered many valuable suggestions both for 
preparing and for using the various types of information that 
have been collected for the purposes designated in the follow- 
ing chapter. 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF INVESTIGATIONS AS SHOWN IN 
SELECTIONS FROM WEEKLY PROGRESS REPORTS 


The following selections from the weekly progress reports 
of the Detroit Vocational Information and Counseling Depart- 
ment during two four-month periods will indicate the specific 
nature and scope of the investigations which were conducted 
through the central office and which assisted in the training 
of counselors in service and counselors in prospect : 


Selections from Weekly Progress Reports for the Vocational Information and 
Counseling Departmeni during the Period from December 15, 1921, to April 
15, 1922 
1. Compiling information on training opportunities for disabled persons 
in the city. 
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2. Collecting information regarding local library facilities as a basis for 
investigations and counseling. 

3. Classifying useful literature pertaining to child-employing industrial 
pursuits. 

5. Devising suitable individual analysis rating and cumulative record card 
in codperation with other departments. 

8. Arranging teacher-training course for counselors in service and in 
prospect. 

9. Preparing bibliography on vocational guidance and occupational pur- 
suits for use of counselors and schools. 

15. Investigating general and vocational training courses in vicinity for 
purposes of comparison and classification. 

17. Compiling preliminary data from analyses and investigations for com- 
parative studies of local occupations. 

18. Investigating and rating the most satisfactory dressmaking courses in 
the city. 

21. Securing complete information on welding and brazing courses offered 
in locality. 

22. Codperating with placement division in securing desired information 
from pupils in continuation school record study. 

23. Preparing classified lists of profitable production plants for visitation 
by counselors, teachers, and other school representatives. 

24. Collecting literature pertaining to entrance requirements and content 
of courses from the best institutions of higher learning in the United States. 

25. Investigating tailoring establishments to locate opportunities for reha- 
bilitation placements. 

26. Preliminary compilation of material to be used as a basis for compara- 
tive studies of department store occupations. 

27. Interviewing possible entrants for the class in vocational counseling to 
ascertain their interest in and preparation for educational and vocational guid- 
ance work. 

28. Arrangement with Public Safety Department for access to records of 
street accidents and for codperation of seventeen police investigators. 

31. Preliminary arrangements with local merchants and managers for col- 
lecting data on store occupations as to nature of work, qualifications needed, 
training and education, advantages and disadvantages, etc. 

33. Investigating the different opportunities in commercial art occupations. 

34. Tentative charting of department store information pertaining to nature 
of work, importance of occupation, conditions of employment, wages, hours, etc. 

35. Preliminary survey of local candy factories to ascertain attitude and to 
secure codperation in connection with group visitations by school representatives, 

36. General survey of local bakeries to gain codperation and, if possible, 
to arrange for group excursions. 
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37. Tabulating positions held and wages earned in department stores by 
continuation school boys and girls. 

38. Preparing department store data on kinds of work, advantages and 
disadvantages, possibilities, qualifications and training, etc., against which to 
check during investigations. 

39. Arranging a program of codperation with various church organizations 
to explain the civilian rehabilitation plan. 

40. Investigating opportunities for training in maid service in city. 

41. Investigating opportunities for short training courses in practical 
nursing. 

42. Surveying all divisions of department stores employing juniors of con- 
tinuation school age to ascertain nature of work, advantages and disadvan- 
tages, qualifications’ and training, possibilities, remuneration, advancement, etc. 

43. Investigating opportunities for library training in locality and other 
Cities of the United States. 

44. Preparing a classified list of firms dealing in chemicals. 

45. Surveying establishments doing book repair work in city, and also 
schools in the United States teaching book repair. 

46. Investigating opportunities for business and commercial training in 
locality. 

47. Making arrangements for students in training courses in Vocational 
Counseling to assist in surveying and analyzing local occupations. 

48. Making tentative charts of data pertaining to printing and publishing 
occupations for use as a working basis in investigations. 

49. Devising plan for securing first-hand information on possibilities for 
training and placing handicapped civilians in all occupations surveyed. 

51. Investigating the possibilities for training dictaphone operators in city. 

53. Arranging with counselors for satisfactory methods of disseminating 
occupational information secured from department stores and other investi- 
gations. 

55. Organizing committees to investigate the opportunities and requirements 
in each of the following local occupational pursuits: metal-working trades, 
chemistry, nursing, store occupations, candy making and retailing, drawing 
in industry, clothing and textile occupations, printing trades, stationary 
engineers, social service, tobacco industry, hotel and restaurant occupations, 
salesmanship, joinery and woodworking trades, clerical positions, engineering 
occupations. 

56. Surveying millinery establishments in city to ascertain possibilities 
for training disabled civilians. 

58. Investigating School of Comptometry to arrange for training certain 
rehabilitation cases. 

59. Surveying organizations for the deaf and dumb to acquaint them with 


the possibilities for training handicapped civilians, 
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60. Codperating with Placement Division in securing desirable publicity 
with surgeons who treat industrial and accident cases. 

61. Preliminary arrangements for investigating the opportunities and 
requirements in various local occupations listed. (No. 55.) 

62. Preparing a bibliography on the profession of law as a vocation for use 
by counselors and others. 

63. Classifying all vocational courses offered in locality as to kind and 
quality of training, fees asked for each course, time usually required for com- 
pletion, etc. 

67. Investigating the actual requirements for entering journalistic work. 

68. Preliminary survey of the opportunities and requirements in automobile 
salesmanship. 

70. Coéperating with court officials in collecting information on the differ- 
ent courts for use by counselors and teachers. 

71. Preliminary survey of the requirements in candy stores and candy 
making pursuits. 

72. Investigating the possibility and needs in industrial chemistry and 
nursing occupations. 

73. Analyzing the opportunities and qualifications for tool making in the 
automotive industry. 

74. Surveying the opportunities and requirements of mechanical drawing 
(drafting and designing) in industry. 


Selections from Weekly Progress Reports for the Vocational Information and 

Counseling Department during the Period from September 15, 1922, to Janu- 

ary 15, 1923 

1. Codperating with Reference and Research Department in publishing a 
bulletin on ‘Opportunities and Requirements in Local Occupations.” 

3. Arranging to offer a special section of the training course in Vocational 
Counseling to House Principals. 

4. Preparing instructions for assisting school representatives in imparting 
information on occupational possibilities and employment conditions. 

5. Editing results of investigations in costume design, power-machine 
operations (textile industry), candy making, and social-service occupations. 

7. Checking findings in the sheet-metal trades and structural engineering 
occupations, 

8. Re-investigating certain phases of the survey on nursing occupations. 

9. Codperating with Language Department in securing supplementary 
reading for guidance activities in junior high schools. 

ro. Arranging to have counselors, house principals, and teachers conduct 
selected investigations in professional, commercial, and industrial occupations. 
11. Codperating with Placement Department in developing suitable service 

and clearance for intermediate or junior high and senior high schools. 
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13. Re-investigating conditions and requirements in carpentry trades, home- 
making, and interior decorating. 

15. Arranging to investigate opportunities and requirements in Michigan 
State Telephone Company. 

16. Securing additional information on clerical occupations in business and 
factory offices. 

17. Reviewing all literature on the divisions of engineering occupations for 
prospective entrants. 

18. Assisting Barbour Intermediate School in readjusting school coun- 
seling program as result of previous year’s experience. 

19. Cooperating with Miller, Condon, and Neinas Intermediate Schools in 
developing systematic programs of educational and vocational guidance. 

20. Preparing manuscript on Educational and Occupational Guidance in 
our High Schools for Detroit Journal of Education to aid in proper understand- 
ing of local program. 

21. Editing results of occupational surveys for Parts II and III of “Oppor- 
tunities and Requirements in Local Occupations.” 

22. Aiding vocational counselors and heads of departments at Barbour 
Intermediate School in disseminating vocational information through school 
subjects, conferences, and interviews. 

23. Meeting committee to ascertain training and guidance needs of various 
building trades in city. 

27. Codperating with Central High School representatives on problems of 
developing present vocational guidance program. 

31. Explaining various intended uses for bulletin on “Opportunities and 
Requirements in Local Occupations” to counselors, house principals, and 
teachers concerned. 

33. Arranging to have local clearance service in plant visitation and place- 
ment explained to counselors, house principals, and teachers. 

34. Compiling findings resulting from survey of guidance activities in 143 
school systems for the information of counselors, house principals, and 
others. 

36. Codperating with principal and counselors at Hutchins Intermediate 
School in planning a more systematic program for counsel and guidance. 

37. Assisting school counselors at Barbour Intermediate School in working 
out detailed methods of imparting occupational information. 

38. Compiling comparative data on the principal local occupations from 
the advanced 1920 Census Report. 

40. Meeting with counselors from intermediate and continuation schools to 
observe and discuss individual interviews and group conferences. 

41. Distributing explanatory statements pertaining to the use of oppor- 
tunity bulletins, library references, and other central office information to 
intermediate, senior high, and continuation school counselors. 
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43. Aiding part-time investigators in making suitable choices of and con- 
tacts with industrial, commercial, and professional occupations. 

44. Codperating with Library Division in making available needed reference 
materials for school counseling programs. 

47. Studying various exploratory and extra-curricular activities at Hutchins 
Intermediate School. 

49. Codperating with members of Supervisory Council in securing data from 
occupational surveys to enrich school subjects. 

51. Meeting with counselors from intermediate schools and continua- 
tion schools to consider guidance problems of mutual concern to both school 
organizations. 

52. Assisting with the development of an adequate vocational counseling 
program at Cass Technical High School. 

53. Organizing several committees to conduct occupational surveys of 
selected professional, industrial, and commercial pursuits for year’s investi- 
gations. 

55. Assisting in developing an adequate codrdination and guidance program 
for Boys’ and Girls’ Continuation Schools. 

56. Arranging for a preliminary survey of the different divisions of the 
building trades in the city. 

57. Discussing actual methods of procedure in high school counseling with 
a group of house principals. 

58. Comparing principal local occupational pursuits with the findings 
throughout the United States (as listed in the 1920 Census Report) for the 
information of vocational counselors. 

59. Securing detailed information for final checking of manuscripts for 
Parts II and III of forthcoming bulletins on vocational information. 

60. Assisting chairman of survey committees to secure available reports and 
studies for their respective investigations. 

61. Meeting group of school counselors to consider possibility of standard- 
izing cumulative records in intermediate schools. 

62. Observing methods of individual and group counseling used in “‘houses”’ 
at Northwestern High School. 

63. Codperating with vocational counselor at Miller Intermediate School 
in planning guidance facilities for future developments. 

65. Preliminary investigation of opportunities and requirements in the 
local laundry occupations. 

67. Observing methods of individual and group counseling at Northern 
High School and at Eastern High School. 

68. Inspecting the recently inaugurated plan of educational and vocational 
counseling at Hutchins Intermediate School. 


70. Assisting survey committees on telephone service, drug industry, and 
food industries, 
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71. Surveying the character and possibilities of occupations in auto- 
mechanics and machine shops. 

72. Investigating the opportunities and requirements in library positions. 

73. Surveying the demands and possibilities in teaching, law, medicine, trust 
companies and banks. 

75. Securing additional information on social-service occupations, in commer- 
cial and industrial establishments. 

76. Meeting with commercial and school representatives to consider various 
aspects of recent requests for inaugurating new courses in lithography. 

78. Assisting school counselors at the Condon Intermediate School in 
developing an adequate guidance program. 

79. Arranging for preliminary surveys of the work of cafeteria managers, 
dentists, oculists, opticians, and photographers. 


SUMMARY 


1. Individual interviews with 114 persons who were re- 
ported to have assumed responsibility for definite phases of 
educational and vocational guidance activities revealed the 
interesting fact that their educational preparation and related 
experience were quite similar in distribution to those which 
were found by investigation of 143 large and small city sys- 
tems. (See Table VIII and Table IX, in Chapter IV, for 
analyses of training and experience, respectively.) 

2. Despite the wide variation in educational preparation 
and related practical experience, it was discovered that 83, or 
73 per cent, of those persons who were interviewed had at 
least completed the requirements for the bachelor’s degree in 
colleges and universities. 

3. A careful analysis of the varying and constant training 
needs of these counselors in service and counselors in prospect 
disclosed that certain studies, techniques, analyses, and inves- 
tigations were demanded by all three groups: (a) Those who 
had both previous counselor training and counselor experi- 
ence; (b) those who had some counselor experience but no 
special counselor training; (c) those who had neither special 
counselor training nor counselor experience. 
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4. This codperative counselor-training arrangement for 
the local public schools specified the following program of 
courses: (a) An introductory survey or reading course in 
vocational guidance and placement ; (6) a combination of class 
considerations and field investigations in vocational coun- 
seling; (c) seminar courses for investigation of and report upon 
research problems in vocational counseling ; and (d) desirable 
related courses in psychology, sociology, economics, and edu- 
cation. 

5. In addition to the required training provided through 
these first two intensive courses (a) and (0), for vocational 
counselors, adequate supplementary training courses were 
chosen to round out the program of each counselor or prospec- 
tive counselor as emphasized in (c) and (d) under (4) above. 

6. Resulting from codperation between the local school 
system and the State University, in providing adequate 
training facilities for vocational counseling in Detroit, the 
services of a large number of advanced students, who were 
counselors either in service or in prospect, made it pos- 
sible to analyze and investigate the principal industrial, 
commercial, homemaking, and professional occupations in the 
city in order to secure information about the nature of the 
work, its main advantages and disadvantages, the quali- 
fications and training of the workers, the possibilities and re- 
quirements, the remuneration, and the like (see Table XIII). 

7. The fourteen types of occupational information not 
only resulting from careful investigations and analyses by 
those who were seeking training either for full-time or part- 
time school counseling or for similar advisement work, but 
these were also developed in each case with little or no addi- 
tional expense to the board of education by persons possess- 
ing some previous experience or familiarity with the particu- 
lar occupations in question. 
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8. Most important of all, actual participation in these 
business-like contacts, which necessarily involved a scien- 
tific attitude toward problems and techniques of investigation 
and analysis in selected occupations, as well as the subsequent 
interpretation of these data in the light of school needs, fur- 
nished the counselors and prospective counselors with valu- 
able insight into present-day methods, conditions, and rela- 
tionships in numerous divisions of occupational work. 


CHAPTER VII 


{ 


METHODS oF COLLECTING, PREPARING, AND USING OCCUPA- 
TIONAL INFORMATION FOR COUNSELING 


As previously stated in the conclusions to the study of 
counseling functions in Chapter III, the success of any voca- 
tional advisement program depends, to a large extent, upon 
continuous provisions being made for collecting, evaluating, 
and organizing both useful and reliable data from local and 
outside studies of important occupations. The occupational 
surveys which were conducted as reported in the preceding 
chapter, resulted from a policy of the Board of Education to 
supplement the training and experience of all school coun- 
selors and teachers! who had been or were to be assigned the 
specific responsibilities for assisting pupils either in choosing 
possible educational advantages or in acquiring suitable occu- 
pational knowledge, or in both. 

The decision of the Board of Education and the State 
University to codperate in providing adequate training 
facilities for educational and vocational counseling made it 
possible to obtain the services of over one hundred advanced 
students — counselors, teachers, and others connected in some 
way with the public schools — in securing and checking the 

1 In his well-known lecture, “Acres of Diamonds,” Russell H. Conwell of Philadelphia presents 
an interesting story of a Persian who sold his little farm in order to secure funds to finance a dia- 
mond hunting expedition. In brief, it seems that the man who bought the Persian’s farm dis- 
covered an inexhaustible diamond mine on this small plot, while its former owner roamed the 
world and failed to find even a single jewel. It is a readable story with an obvious suggestion 
which is applicable to this problem of securing suitable occupational data for counseling purposes. 
It often happens that the factual material which we need most is right at hand; and frequently 
the experience of collecting and interpreting these data, in codperation with others directly con- 


cerned, proves of sufficient value to compensate us for the time and energy involved, even though 
the information desired is available from other sources. 
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desired results within a comparatively short period. The 
counseling specifications for each school level! implied 
responsibility not alone for inspiring the pupils but also for 
presenting them with reliable information. The main pur- 
pose of this factual emphasis as specified was to broaden 
the occupational knowledge and perspective of all pupils by 
supplementing existing subjects of instruction and assisting 
the whole school organization of which the counseling and 
guidance activities are an important part. In keeping with 
this plan, it was attempted to furnish all pupils with accurate 
knowledge concerning the relative opportunities and require- 
ments in the social, economic, and larger personal aspects of 
the most important life callings. 


PROPOSED USES DETERMINE KINDS AND AMOUNTS OF 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION SECURED 


It has been insisted throughout this study that the exact 
nature of occupational information studies should be deter- 
mined by the specific uses which are to be made of the avail- 
able data when the investigations and analyses are completed. 
As the local public schools were attempting to have sys- 
tematic counsel with all children during their entire school 
attendance and during their early employment training and 
adjustment periods, it was decided that all counselors need 
adequate source material for immediate reference use, both in 
the form of composite information bulletins and through the 
more detailed data in the central office. Since the results of 
the occupational studies were to be disseminated through the 
following provisions in each school organization, these needs 
determined both the kinds and the amounts of information 
which were to be secured. 


1See Chapter V both for general counseling specifications and for detailed suggestions for 
junior high schools, senior high (comprehensive and technical) schools, and continuation schools. 
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(a) Initial interviews and conferences for classifying pupils 
and for encouraging those who are entering the school 
to think more seriously of their educational and 
vocational advantages. 

(6) Follow-up and adjustment of pupils who had not suc- 
ceeded in making tentative plans during their first 
year or years. 

(c) Special classes, clubs, and group meetings for talks and 
discussions by school representatives or by specialists 
who are qualified to speak and answer questions on 
specific occupations. 

(d) Courses of study and special provisions in English, 
social science, physical science, health education, 
practical arts, etc., for imparting related vocational 
information and for showing the connection between 
these subjects of instruction and the occupations 
which involve them. 

(e) Codperative checking of cumulative records with respect 
to the results of psychological tests and to outcomes 
of each pupil’s performance inside (and if possible 
outside) of school. 

(f) Coéperation with visiting teachers, working permit offi- 
cials, and all other individuals and agencies which 
interview parents and children, investigate home and 
working conditions, and in any way pass upon the 
necessity for individual children to leave school. 

(g) Coéperation with placement officers, coérdinators, and 
others that advise, place, and adjust boys and girls 
qualified for part-time work who desire positions 
upon leaving school or who wish to transfer to other 
employment. 

At the outset it proved desirable to select for investigation 

those occupations in which an introductory survey had indi- 
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cated that there were urgent needs for reliable informa- 
tion. The list of occupations selected for study was also 
checked as to desirability by the several counselors who 
codperated with the classroom teachers in disseminating 
information relative to the nature of the work, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages, the qualifications and training, and 
the possibilities, remuneration, and advancement. This in- 
formation was usually imparted by means of reliable reading 
matter, group discussions, individual interviews, student 
reports, talks by specialists, planned excursions, and the like. 


METHODS FOR SECURING DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


The general methods used in collecting and interpreting 
the various kinds of occupational information have been 
described in the preceding chapter in connection with the 
field work of the training program for vocational counselors. 
Perhaps it will suffice here to reassert that these experi- 
ences in collecting and evaluating much-needed occupational 
data proved to be of sufficient training value to compensate 
all concerned for the time and energy expended, even in a 
few cases where similar information might have been secured 
from other sources. As already pointed out, several of these 
persons who were directly concerned in developing adequate 
programs of systematic educational and vocational guidance 
for their respective junior high schools, senior high schools, 
or continuation schools, offered valuable suggestions both for 
preparing and using the different types of information 
collected. 

The particular form and technique used to secure the special 
technical information from the different kinds of establish- 
ments interviewed was modified in each case to suit the 
peculiar emphasis in the occupation being investigated. For 
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example, the form shown in Table XV, which was used in 
the investigation of clerical positions in manufacturing plants 
and commercial establishments, differs considerably from each 
of the other forms used. 


PREPARATION OF OCCUPATIONAL DATA FOR COUNSELORS 


The results of the occupational investigations and analyses 
were evaluated and organized in the particular form shown in 
Table XVI, in order that they might be made easily accessi- 
ble for use by counselors. These are typical examples of 
the composite statements selected from the complete findings 
of investigations! of printing trades, clerical positions, nursing, 
industrial chemistry, and toolmaking. 


TABLE XV 


INVESTIGATION FORM FOR CLERICAL POSITIONS IN MANUFACTURING 
AND COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS ” 


oa te ee ee ne ee en ere een cee e ee eee nes 


4. What must be the age of applicants before you will consider them for 
Clerical posttionsit oh oe ee oe eee ee 
What are the hours of employment ? 
SA BERN atti dares. Tow tae ie panes ee 

Which months are included in your busy season? 


ON 


10. Do you have a regular order of promotion? 


Es TE SON WHALE De os caste tS race ee Sek Ee One es Nee | eat Oe we 
12. What are the common deficiencies of workers ?......-.2..-.----cc-ccec-eececeeeeeeecosece 


1 See footnote on page 130. 
? This investigation was conducted by Ruth L. Ross (Chairman), Grace S. Robinson, Edna E. 
Bromley, and Helen M. Blue of the Detroit Public Schools. (See Table XVI.) 
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Waica | Waco | ApprRoxi- Gee WuIck 
INVOLVE |STIMULATE] MATE BADE, OF CAND DE 
Kinps oF CLERICAL Work Puysica | InTEREST | WAGES OF E RAL | LEARNED 
oR NeERv- | oR INTEL-} VARIOUS Te Re mn Your 
OUS STRAIN] LIGENCE | PosITIONS eine OFFICE? 


. Non-Recording: 
Mi eSSen'g ers prememmamer stale ae toiseesdirot | oes stor enb cert, Le omrod| Orman aon]. Coat aooe 
ilewelerks vamree migra a | stare tee elle | et |e ae | eee ee 
Mail clerks 
Shippin orcleris remy, meme geo oe | een tee oe ret (Sot A oe eee 
Receiving clerksapog Rome west tave | eae tates BL apne | 0 Se eee 
Paying and receiving 

hellersitm toes pea) ibe | ares EWE. [rt ee nota enh oA eee a ee 


. Recording: ‘ 


(Generaleclerics tee pas eae | rer cere eet | reer eee l(c ee 
Gollectorsm. me wk. ble 6 |e ee ae ee cle ee eee 
Wasiiers me ve Be let ame Met Oe cere oe. eee ru a IE ea oe | ener eae 
RimesclerkSte ck cow  irawiakl eee eee ae Geek eee AS ep el es ae 
StOCK#ClETE Sim ty Bilt =a Sk Dees Stee leet tt Reon (ere ole aC eee eae 
Billingaclerk: se wil” petit |S seen | eee eres [Cee 7 Feo 2 2 wll ee eee 


. Bookkeeping: 
IBOOKKE EDI gir Mi aries | steers: SIS Aho memantine, See ka ol ore ee oe | ee Rees 
Wed etaclerk Gen em 2 we eee eee elcome Rote (ice tee ess) ell aoe oe ree 
BivthyaClerksemee ana wile gi | setee calle one Peseta ee 2) CAIN oee See ae | Oe a 


. Machine Operators: 
Switchboards 
Typewriters 
Calculators 
Bookkeeping 
Duplicators 
Addressographs 
Miscellaneous 


. Stenographic: 
Stenographers 
Dictaphone 
Stenotypist 
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130 VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


Each survey referred to in Table XVI has been organized 
and published as a complete unit in the source bulletins on 
“Opportunities and Requirements in Local Occupations,” * 
because of the urgent need for having adequate data available 
for ready reference. The divisions of information resulting 
from the surveys were carefully selected and checked by those 
vocational counselors, house principals, and teachers whose 
names appear in connection with the findings for each of the 
occupational studies, with such assistance as was needed from 
the central supervisory office of the Vocational Information 
and Counseling Department. Much credit is due the many 
representatives of the local industrial, commercial, home- 
making, and professional establishments who aided the pub- 
lic schools in collecting these helpful sources of reliable infor- 
mation by their generous codperation with the several trainees 
or investigators. This same spirit of codperation existed for 
other special investigations while the writer was conducting 
these vocational counseling classes for the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Michigan during a period of 
two years. 

In addition to the assistance from these composite vocational 
data, the vocational counselor found more detailed information 
available for school use through the central clearance service. 
An example of this is found in connection with toolmaking in 
large production plants (see Table XVI). Although the com- 
posite findings give a general understanding of the hours of 
work, the entrance ages, and the training plans for all plants 


1 This series of bulletins on “Opportunities and Requirements in Local Occupations” has been 
published in three parts by the Detroit Board of Education: Part I includes department stores, 
chain grocery stores, commercial art, drafting rooms, toolmaking in large production plants, sheet 
metal trades, industrial chemistry, power machine operators in textile industry, special salesman- 
ship (automobiles, bonds, stocks, insurance); Part II includes carpentry trades, printing and 
publishing trades, nursing, social service, stationary engineering, structural engineering, candy 
making, cigar making; Part III includes clerical positions, telephone operation, baking industries, 
ee drug industries, auto mechanics, selected building trades, laundry work, photography, 

entistry. 
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investigated, Table XVII shows this specific information for 
each automotive plant, which could only be secured by the 
counselor from the special investigator or preferably from the 
central supervisory office. 


TABLE XVII 


SAMPLE OF DETAILED OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AVAILABLE 
THROUGH CENTRAL OFFICE SERVICE 


‘ Firm 
Per Week 


Burroughs, Cadillac, Lincoln, Packard, Studebaker 50 


Ford . 


Bord. f7. Ses ca 
Burroughs, Packard, Studebaker Sa Lets 
Cadillac, Lincoln. . . SOCIO IAS, Tre 


TRAINING PLANS 


. | 4-year apprenticeship plan 


BUurrouUgNS 120)? ve) se 

Oldie hace o (« Trade school 
Studebaker . 3-year apprenticeship 
Others None 


TYPICAL UNIT OF COMPOSITE INFORMATION ON 
OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES AND REQUIREMENTS 


The following complete unit of composite information on 
department store occupations was carefully collected, checked, 
evaluated, and organized by the several persons whose names 
appear in connection with this unit, with such assistance as 
was needed from the central office staff of the Vocational 
Information and Counseling Department. As noted for all 
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WRAPPER-INSPECTOR 


(Where this position does not exist the duties 
are included in that of cashier-inspector.) 


Prepares materials, wraps parcels, enclosing 
folded duplicate sales. Checks sales slip with 
merchandise for price and quantity, for imper- 
fections or wrong goods. Examines for re- 
quired O.K.’s.. Stamps or numbers. If changes 
are to be made, returns sales slip and merchan- 
dise to salesperson or reports to floor manager. 
Secures authorization for charges. If take sale, 
calls salesperson by number when package is 
wrapped. Otherwise, sends package to proper 
destination. Maintains supplies. Issues new 
sales books, special forms and stickers to sales- 
people. Keeps desk clean and stamp inked. 
Answers phone. Places ads. in packages. 


Direct contact with a group of older, exper- 
ienced co-workers; possibility of promotion. 


Demand on speed, accuracy, and alertness tends 
to cause nervous strain during rush hours. 


None. 


Basement work not always satisfactory because 
of poor ventilation or dampness from washed 
air. 


Intermediate school. 


Store rules and procedure. Some knowledge of 
prices, sales slips, purpose and destination. 
Knowledge and selection of wrapping materials. 
How to handle all transactions. Requisitions 
for materials. Tradeterms. Store policy and 
ideals. Position in the organization; store 
system; making change; handling bills and 
carriers. 


Preparing materials and wrapping. Deftness 
in handling goods. 


Quickness, accuracy, deftness, neatness, cour- 
tesy, codperation, coolheadedness, honesty. 


CASHIER-INSPECTOR 


Secures day’s cash, counts and arranges money, 
makes change, inspects refunds, checks, money 
orders, etc., for proper O.K.’s, refuses counter- 
feit money. Makes deposit of extra currency at 
times specified, cashier’s report at night, etc. 
Stamps and tears the sales slip, files the proper 
portion and returns change with salesperson’s 
voucher. Orders supplies needed, such as 
report blanks, etc. Issues new sales books, 
special forms and stickers to salespeople. Com- 
pares merchandise and price mark with sales 
check Raho quantity, price, etc.). Inspects 
sales slip for quantity and price and mer- 
chandise for perfection. Wraps packages. 
Keeps desk clean and stamp inked. Answers 
phone. Places ads. in packages. Handles 
Carriers. 


Direct contact with a group of older, exper- 
ienced co-workers; possibility of promotion. 
A few stores encourage accuracy by givin 
time off if worker is even in cash for sated 
time. 


Demand on speed, accuracy, and alertness 
tends to cause nervous strain during rush hours. 
Responsibility of rapidly handing large sums 
of money and merchandise is also somewhat of 
a strain. 


None. 
Basement work not always satisfactory because 


of poor ventilation or dampness from washed 
air. Slight danger from handling dirty money. 


Intermediate school. 


Store rules and procedure. Making change, 
handling bills, rolling money; sales slips, 
purpose and destination. Store policy and 
ideals. Position in the organization; store 
system. Handling carriers. 


Handling money rapidly and accurately. 
Wrapping packages and handling merchandise. 


Quickness, accuracy, deftness, neatness, cour- 
tesy, codperation, coolheadedness, honesty, 
speed, patience. 


1. NATURE OF WORK 
OccUPATIONAL ANALYSIS 


2. MAIN (a) FAcToRS THAT 
ADVANTAGES INTEREST AND 
AND DEVELOP THE 
DISADVANTAGES WORKER 


(6) FAcToRS THAT CAUSE PHYSICAL OR NERVOUS STRAIN 


(c) FacToRS THAT RESTRICT MENTAL GROWTH 


(d) FACTORS THAT ARE IN OTHER RESPECTS IMPORTANT AS AFFECTING THE WELFARE OF WORKERS 
(i.e. LIABILITY TO ACCIDENT, OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES) 


ee pete kien (a) GENERAL 
D TRAINING EDUCATION 
NEEDED (b) NrcESSARY TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


(c) MANIPULATIVE SKILL 


d) OTHER REQUIREMENTS: QUALITIES ESSENTIAL, SUCH AS ACCURACY, ETC. 


USING OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
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WRAPPER-INSPECTOR 


Classes where “system” is taught in the larger 
stores. Instruction on the job by supervisors, 
heads of depts., etc. 

Some appreciation of store problems and much 
of the information as to merchandise and cus- 
toms which would be of value to one as a sales- 
person. Store procedure and regulations. 


Deftness in handling goods and wrapping. 


Entirely. 


Relief cashier, marker, office clerk, salesperson. 


$8.00 to $15.00. 


10% to 20% discount on all purchases in store. 


About 8 hours. 


Between Thanksgiving and Christmas, April to 
June, and during special sales. 


February, July, and August. 


Constant for most. 


No. 


17 years (15 or 16 years will permit). 


Short period (a few days) until. store system of 
making out sales slips and wrapping is learned. 


Yes. 


Increasing. 


Girls leaving school. 


Lack of interest in work; failure to appreciate 
opportunities ; carelessness and inattention; 
lack of responsibility and dependability. 

is controlled in some stores by constant su- 
pervision and close follow up.) 


CASHIER-INSPECTOR 


Classes where “system” is taught in the larger 
stores. Instruction on the job by supervisors, 
heads of depts., etc. 


Familiarity with making change and various 
kinds of money, checks, etc. Sales slips, store 
procedure and regulations. 


Speed and accuracy in handling money. 


Entirely. 


Tube room, office or special cashier; comp- 
tometer operator, office work other than 
stenographic, aisle girl, salesperson. 


$8.00 to $15.00. 


10% to 20% discount on all purchases in store. 


About 8 hours. 


Between Thanksgiving and Christmas, April to 
June, and during special sales. 


February, July, and August. 


Constant for most. 
No. 


17 years (15 or 16 years with permit). 


2 days to 2 months. 


Increasing. 


Girls leaving school, inspectors. 


Lack of interest in work; failure to appreciate 
opportunities; carelessness; absent-minded- 
ness; lack of responsibility and cept 
(This is controlled in some fei y constant 
supervision and close follow up.) 
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STOCK BOY OR GIRL 


Assists in the care of merchandise in his or her 
department. Sees that merchandise is in 
order. Brings new merchandise from stock- 
room or takes merchandise to “bargain pit” 
or table. Keeps department in good appear- 
ance. Reports any merchandise not in per- 
fect condition. Makes minor repairs. Acts 
as department messenger. Calls attention of 
buyer to incoming merchandise and assists in 
checking from invoice. Fills orders from de- 
partment. Makes record of goods taken from 
or received in stockroom. Gives a correct 
account at any time of the merchandise of 
each kind in reserve and in the department. 
Calls attention of buyer to low or slow-selling 
merchandise. Takes Lay Aways and H. F. 
A.’s to Lay Away department. Hangs stock. 
Watches customers. Runs errands. Folds 
and sizes blouses. 


Possibility of promotion. Good opportunity 
to learn merchandise. In close touch with 
selling end, often helps sell. Clean work. 
Contact with different people. Variety of 
work. Attractive stock. 


Physical strain from being on feet too much, 
and from hanging stock, especially the heavy 
lifting in the coat and fur departments. 


None. 


Basement work not always satisfactory because 
of poor ventilation or dampness from washed 
air. Conditions good as they handle only new 
merchandise. 


Intermediate school. 


Store rules and regulations, policy and organi- 
zation. Arranging, marking, and care o 
merchandise. Noting defects, taking inven- 
tory of stock, marking goods. Sales slips. 


Handling merchandise with care. 


Accuracy, quickness, willingness to serve, 
orderliness, power of observation, initiative, 
good memory, penmanship, ambition. 


MARKER 


Receives supply of goods to be marked and 
tickets for marking them. Puts the required 
kind of price ticket in the appropriate place on 
each piece of merchandise. Handles mer- 
chandise with care, keeping it in the original 
folds. Makes sure all articles are marked. 
In case goods are to be remarked, removes price 
tags. Reports errors on the part of marker. 
Runs ticket machine for marking pin tickets 
and stickers. If price tags or stickers are to be 
marked by hand, copies model number and 
price from mark on top box or other given mark 
and writes tags or stickers according to in- 
struction. Places mark or symbol on each box 
or container to indicate goods inside have been 
marked. Assists head marker to check mer- 
chandise with invoice. Reports damaged or 
missing merchandise, 


Opportunity of gaining general knowledge of 
merchandise. 


To some degree, the continuous routine of 
handling small tickets and figures, crowded 
work (demand for rush orders for many 
departments) involves nervous strain. 


None. 


None. 


Intermediate school. 
Store rules and regulations, policy and organi- 
zation. Care of merchandise, marking goods 


and running ticket machine. Kinds of tickets 
and methods of putting on goods. 


Running ticket machine and handling goods. 


Accuracy, carefulness, deftness, quickness. 


USING OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION i 
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STOCK BOY OR GIRL 


Instruction is usually given by others in de- 
partment. 


Knowledge of stock, kinds, qualities, prices, 
marking, etc.,and inventory. Store procedure 
and regulations. Position of stock. 


Deftness in handling goods. 
Entirely. 


Head stock boy or girl, marker, office position, 
head of stock room, salesperson, assistant 
buyer, buyer. a: 


$7.00 to $15.00. 


10% to 20% discount on all purchases in store. 


About 8 hours. 


Between Thanksgiving and Christmas, April 
to June, and special sales. 


February, July, and August. 


Constant for most. Stock help always needed. 


No. 


I7 years (15 or 16 years with permit). 


2 or 3 months depending on stock handled. 


Yes. 


Increasing. 


Boys and girls leaving school. Promotions 


from cashier-inspectors. 


Lack of interest in work ; failure to appreciate 
Ge rane inaccuracy in matching mer- 
andise. 


'. 


MARKER 


Instruction given on the job by supervisors. , 


Marking goods. Detecting damaged goods. 
Store procedure and regulations. General 
knowledge of merchandise. 


Deftness in handling goods and using ticket 
machine. 


Entirely. 


Lister or ticket marker, office clerk, stock boy 
or girl, salesperson, head of marking room. 


$12.00 to $16.00. 


10% to 20% discount on all purchases in store. 


About 8 hours. 


Previous to Thanksgiving to Christmas, April 
to June, and special sales. 


Two weeks in January, lighter in February, 
July, and August. 
Constant for most. 


No. 


17 years (15 or 16 years with permit). Some 


stores prefer 26 or 27 years. 


2 or 3 weeks. 


Yes, 


Adequate during certain seasons but usually 
increasing. 


Boys and girls leaving school. Former store 
experience and salespeople who are required 
to be on their feet. 


Lack of interest in work; failure to appreciate 
opportunities; lack of observation and accu- 
racy, resulting in wrong information on tickets 
or wrong tickets on merchandise, and half- 
closed pin-tickets that drop off. 
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MESSENGER BOY 


Boy on specials delivers goods which purchaser 
insists must be had before the next regular trip 
of the delivery wagon can bring them. Acts as 
special delivery messenger for a rush order. 
(In some cases does the following also: delivers 
telegrams and store notices; gives telephone 
messages; Carries notices to and from different 
offices, etc.; takes time cards to superin- 
tendent’s office; carries goods to and from 
offices and departments as requested. Upon 
request escorts customers from one department 
to another; carries packages to customer’s 
machine. Brings wheel chair if needed for 
customer.) 


All work is valuable in giving general insight 
into the opportunities in various departments. 


None. 


None. 


None inside, traffic risks outside. 


Elementary and preferably in intermediate 
school. 


Store rules and regulations, policy and organi- 
zation. Local geography. 


None. 


Quickness, accuracy, courtesy, willingness to 
serve, coolheadedness, good a via a keen 
observation, neatness, strength, health, steadi- 
ness. 


WAGON BOY OR JUMPER 


(Where this position does not exist the duties 
are included in those of the driver or occasion- 
ally of the helper.) With driver takes pack- 
ages marked with number of their route from 
the bin in delivery room and sorts them accord- 
ing to street, then by consecutive numbers. 
Packages are loaded into wagon or truck in 
order sorted, except that heavy and bulky 
articles go in first. A separate list of these is 
made out. At times jumper may be sent with 
an armful of parcels to deliver and meets driver 
further along the route. Represents the store 
at customer’s door. (Also does delivering of 
special packages and messenger work in stores 
not having messengers.) 


Possibility of promotion to helper. 


None. (No heavy packages handled by boys.) 


None. 


Traffic risks. Long hours and cold work in 
winter. 


Elementary and preferably in intermediate 
school. 


Local geography; names, location, and inter- 
section of streets, numbers at cross corners. 
MS ase to know stacking and routing of 


- 


None. 


Ability to read names and addresses readily and 
make change, courtesy, neatness, cleanliness. 


USING OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


MESSENGER BOY 


Systematic instruction in duties. 


Knowledge of city. 


Skill in handling packages given by practice. 


Entirely. 


Wrapper, cashier, marker, stock boy or girl, 
jumper, salesperson, sheet writing, shipping in 
minor capacity, charge df shipping. 

$8.00 to $12.00. Occasionally $18.00. 


10% to 20% discount on all purchases in store. 


About 8 hours. 


Between Thanksgiving and Christmas. April 


to June, and during special sales. 
February, July, and August. 


Constant for most. Extras for busy season. 


No. 


16 to 18 years (permit if 16 years unless after 
school hours). 


Relatively short period, depending on com- 
lexity of store organization. 2 months in 
argest stores, 


Yes. 


Steady and increasing slightly. 


Boys leaving school. Promotions. Boys after 


schoo] hours. 


Lack of interest; short memory; too much 


play. 
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WAGON BOY OR JUMPER 


Instruction more or less incidental. 


Knowledge of city. Stacking and routing. 


None. 


Helper. Sometimes to driver (or chauffeur). 


$8.00 to $14.00. 


10% to 20% discount on all purchases in store, 


About 8 hours, 


Between Thanksgiving and Christmas, April 
to June, and during ‘special sales, 


February, July, and August. 


Constant for most. 


A 


oO. 


17 years (15 or 16 years with permit). 


One week up, usually longer. 


Yes. Always a surplus. 


Increasing slightly. 


Boys leaving school. Boys going to school 


and working part time. 


Lack of interest; short memory; too much 
play. 
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HELPER 


Aids the head shipper in packing, lifting, wrap- 
ping, etc. Aids drivers on furniture delivery 
and delivery of other heavy merchandise only. 
(Stores that do not have wagon boys send 
helpers on wagons at times.) 


Possibility of promotion to driver. 


Physical strain from handling heavy mer- 
chandise where electrical or mechanical devices 
are not used. 


None. 


Often basement work for those on inside. 


Elementary and preferably in intermediate 
school. 


No special training. 


Handling and packing boxes, furniture, etc. 


Alertness, strength, and activity. 


DRIVER OR CHAUFFEUR 


Next to salesperson has greatest direct con- 
tact with customers and therefore in similar 
degree determines the reputation of the store 
for service. Either drives a horse or runs a 
motor. Responsible for C. O. D.’s. With 
help of jumper stacks load. 

Checks off load. 

In some stores the driver is bonded, but this is 
not true of all stores. 


piesa oe of promotion, but progress is very 
slow. 


Sometimes lifting heavy packages at customer’s 
door involves physical strain. Nervous strain 
from constant driving. Moral responsibilit y 
because of large sums C.O.D. money carrie 


None. 


Exposure to weather and traffic in general. 
Long hours and cold work in winter. Liability 
to personal injury because of hold ups. 


Elementary and preferably in intermediate 
school, 


Drive horse or run motor. 


May have to take 
horse or machine. 


Traffic regulations. Stack- 
ing and routing. Streets of the city. Ac- 
quaintance with shipping work. Make 
change, make out reports, etc. 


Drive horse or run motor. 


Quickness, accuracy, method, courtesy, hon- 
esty, ability to meet emergencies, speed, 
tenacity, capacity tor hard work and long 
hours, tact. 


/USING JOCCUPATIONALC INFORMATION) >; 


iMio THELPERIG 


Instruction:more (or less incidentals); 


moizuoa ai te 


Knowledge of Picking miedotisn: (Ge - 


Packing and handling merchandise. fi: 
Entirely. Cle 


Sometimes to driver (or chauffeur). 


About $30.00 in large stores. 


ok 


10% to. 20% discount on all purchases in store. 


it 


About 8 hours. 


Betweetll Miankegiving ad hrsbsiies ‘April 


to.June, and during special sales. 
February, July, and August. 


Constant for most. 


2, 


pies 


20 years and up. 


One week up, usually longer. 


es. 


rt 


Normal. 


Men answering advertisements; inexperienced 
applicants; men’ tiding vars promotion from 
minor positions. 


Attitude that position is only temporary. 


Carelessness. 


" Individual instruction and, advice. buloni 


} Knowledge, Ay city. o Stacking and routing. 


_ Driving car or wagon outside. 
_ routing learned in the store. 


| Few opportunities in department. 
| tendent of delivery. 


DRIVER: OR ‘CHAUFFEUR 


Tepon 


Trafic bagulationin a 


| Handling car or driving horse... 


Stacking and 


Superin- 


$31.50 to $40.50 in some large stores. 


10% to 20% discount on ‘all purchases ih store. 


About 8 hours but sometimes more. 


Between baw wea and, ‘Ghuistines/ April 
to, June,and during special sales. 


February, July, and August 


Constant for most. 
No. 


No specified age. Some stores prefer 21 years 


and married men. 


One month up: 


Supply not always adequate: ito meet, the! 
demand. 


Increasing slightly. 


Experienced applicants secured by advertising;' 
shop-trained men, tool makers, machinists, 
who want this work. 


Failure to realize importance: 4 work as: related 
to-sales,and business buildi 89 
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SHIPPING CLERK 


(This includes the work of head shipper and 
head of delivery department.) Must be 
capable of assuming complete responsibility 
for the purchase of equipment, for the organi- 
zation of a department to operate that equip- 
ment efficiently, and for the selecting and train- 
ing of personnel. Must see that ie dog is 
properly maintained and kept on the road. 
Provides efficient routing and scheduling and 
installs proper methods to reduce loading and 
unloading delays to a minimum, 


Stimulation that comes from being the head of 
a vitally important department. 


Nervous strain caused by: necessity for 
operation at low cost, liability of motor acci- 
dents, break down, etc., incessant demand for 
extra service, and meeting unexpected rush 
peaks. 


None 


None. 


Intermediate school. The more education 
the better able to organize work, etc. 


Perfect knowledge of city and all departments 
of store. 
Keeping records. 


Expert packing. 


Integrity; ability to handle and deal fairly 
with many men. Executive ability; mechani- 
cal knowledge; ability to manage and co- 
operate; good judgment of values and people, 


AISLE OR BOOTH GIRL 


Kind of merchandise handled changes almost 
daily and is representative of many depart- 
ments. Most of the customers are the casual 
shoppers. Success in this department depends 
on right approach and tact. Keeps record of 
sales for each department on separate tallies. 
Operates cash register in some stores. Starts 
at rush seasons. Makes booth or counter 
attractive the evening before goods are brought 
to the counter. Assists customer in selecting, 
makes sales, makes out sales slip, sends goods 
with money to inspector or wraps goods and 
makes change herself. 


Opportunity to know merchandise. New 
and attractive goods. Variety of work. Dis- 
criminative judgment of customers and sug- 
gestive selling. Contact with all classes and 
types of customers. Training through knowl- 
edge of merchandise, values and styles. 
Nervous strain during rush hours and from 
demands of impatient customers. Necessity 
in some stores of keeping books and tallies and 
operating cash register. Long hours of stand- 
ing. 


None. 
Basement work not always satisfactory because 


of poor ventilation or dampness from washed 
air. 


Intermediate or in high school. 


Prices, sizes, styles, etc., of the merchandise. 
alse slips and elementary points of making 
sales. 


Handling goods carefully and quickly. 
Knowledge of wrapping and operation of cash 
register in some stores. 


Interest, aptness, enthusiasm, optimism, obedi- 
ence, honesty, loyalty to firm, courtesy, good 
health, good appearance, patience, memory. 


USING OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
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SHIPPING CLERK 


None of a systematic nature. 


Handling men. 


Packing and handling merchandise. 


Entirely. 


Slight opportunity for promotion. 


= 


Run into the thousands in large stores but 
require long experience. 


10% to 20% discount on all purchases in store. 


About 8 hours, but sometimes more. 


Between Thanksgiving and Christmas, April 
to June, and during sales. 


February, July, and August. 


Constant for most. 


No. 


Man of mature years. 


3 months to a year. 


Open field due to the rapid development of the 
motor vehicle. 


Increasing. 


Promotion from driver; applicants from other 
stores. 


Carelessness in checking and routing work. 


AISLE OR BOOTH GIRL 


Incidental in many places, although in some 
large stores regular classes are formed and defi- 
nite classes organized. 

Some information about stock, store procedure 
and regulations, including sales slips and 
rudiments of salesmanship. 


Deftness in handling goods. 
Entirely. 


Salesperson. Just as other salespeople, head 
of stock, assistant buyer, buyer, etc. 


Generally flat wage is between $10.00 and 
$25.00. 


“Spiffs,” prize money, etc., for moving slow- 
selling mdse. and oversales. 


About 8 hours. 


Between Thanksgiving and Christmas, April 
to June, and during special sales. 


February, July, and August. 


Constant for most. Extras for busy season. 


No. 


17 years (15 or 16 years with permit). 18 
years minimum in some stores. 


One week to 2 months. 


Yes. 


Increasing. 


Girls leaving school. Those rising from minor 
positions or coming from other stores. In- 
experienced people. 


Lack of interest. Failure to appreciate op- 
portunities. Insufficient knowledge of mer- 
chandise. Disobedience to rules. Lack of 
training in elementary arithmetic, spelling and 
writing. Lack of personality. 
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SALESPERSON 


Salesperson is a representative of the firm 
to the customer and largely determines the 
success or failure of the store by determining 
merchandise turnover, service, and the reputa- 
tion of the store. Keeps counter space in 
order and arranges and takes care of stock. 
Assists customers in making selections. An- 
swers questions, gives directions. Makes 
sales, makes out various kinds of sales slips. 
Gets floor manager’s O.K. on irregular trans- 
actions. Reports to buyer movement of stock. 
Sends sales slip with money and goods to in- 
spector. Counts back change and gives it with 
parcel to customer. Sends sales slip with 
money and goods to inspector or sends money 
and check up tube. (In some stores sales- 
person operates cash register and wraps mer- 
chandise, etc. Takes weekly and yearly 
inventories, etc.) 


Meeting and sizing up people. Knowledge of 
stock and materials. Salesmanship instruc- 
tion in some stores, history of merchandise and 
its manufacture, stimulating sense of color, 
texture. Opportunities for advancement. 


Nervous strain during rush hours and from 
incessant demands of customers. Long hours 
of standing. 

Responsibility of handling money and operat- 
ing cash register where used. 


None. 


Basement work not always satisfactory because 
of poor ventilation or dampness of washed air. 


Intermediate school. High school preferred 
by some of the largest stores. 

Must know stock as to kind, variety, quality 
and values of merchandise, position on shelves 
or in dept. as well as in reserve. System of 
sales slip for handling all kinds of sales. Know 
store well enough to direct customers. Must 
know approach and all other elements of a 
sale. Display stock. Amount of material 
required for finished articles. 


Showing and presenting merchandise. Meas- 
uring and handling goods. Operating. cash 
register in some stores. 


Courtesy, good will, good taste, personality, 
memory, good eyesight and color sense, neat- 
ness, honesty, accuracy, ambition, originality, 
ability to cooperate and follow directions. 


HEAD OF STOCK 


Keeps close watch upon the reserve stock so 
as to be sure that the supply is always in right 
proportion tothe demand. Takes care of stock 
in the department. Performs the duties of a 
salesperson in some stores. Often serves as an 
assistant toa buyer. Keeps the buyer advised 
as to the demands of the public. 


Opportunity to gain thorough knowledge of 
merchandise and demands of public, thus 
qualifying for promotion to buyer. 


Nervous strain from responsibility of position. 


None. 


None. 


Intermediate school. 


Kinds, qualities, amounts, values of stock in 


department. Details about kinds, quantities, 
and manufacture. Knowledge of salesman- 
ship. 
None. 


Accuracy, neatness, and system. 


USING OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
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SALESPERSON 


Instruction in system. Definite salesmanship 
instruction given individually and in groups in 
the largest stores. 

Kind, variety, etc., of merchandise. Store 
procedure and_ regulations. Principles of 
salesmanship if work is intelligently done. 
Deftness in handling goods, displaying stock, 
and operation of cash register (where used), etc. 


Entirely, but study of salesmanship a great aid. 


Head of stock, assistant buyer, buyer. 


Generally flat wage is between $12.00 and 
$25.00. 


“Spiffs,” prize money, etc., for moving slow- 
selling mdse. and oversales. 


About 8 hours. 


Between Thanksgiving and Christmas, April to 
June, and during special sales. 


February, July, and August. 


Constant for most. Extras for busy season. 


No. 


17 yearsup. 18 years minimum in some stores. 


One week to 2 months. 


Supply not always adequate. 


Increasing. 


Those rising from minor positions or coming 
from other stores. Inexperienced people. 
Married women. 


Lack of interest; failure to appreciate op- 
portunities. Insufficient knowledge of mer- 
chandise; disobedience to rules. Lack of 
general education. 


HEAD OF STOCK 


Individual instruction and advice from mer- 
chandise managers. 

Thorough knowledge of stock. 

None. 


Entirely. 


Assistant buyer, buyer. 


Wage a little better than that of salespeople. 


10% to 20% discount on all purchases in store. 


About 8 hours. 


Between Thanksgiving and Christmas, April to 
June, and during special sales. 


February, July, and August. 


Constant for most. 
No. 


20 years or over. Usually a man of mature 


years. 
6 months to a year in department. 


Yes, but positions are not adequately filled in 
many cases. 


Gradually increasing. 


Those who have risen from minor positions. 


Lack of system, method, and memory. 
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BUYER 


The buyer is the most important cog in the organization inasmuch as he is responsible for the 
securing of trade and the making of profit, but to get his results he is dependent on the service to 
build up the trade and turn the merchandise. The buyer has control over the physical layout and 
the merchandise of his department or departments. He determines amount and kind of goods to 
be purchased for his department, including replacing of stock and selecting new lines, being 
apportioned a yearly amount upon which to finance his department. Checks up goods received. 
Attends to the details of price setting and marking of goods. Studies and interprets demand and 
sales. Makes daily report of business to merchandise office. Arranges for sales and mark downs 
in his department. Sees to advertising goods in his department. Acts as salesman in his depart- 
ment when advisable. Requisitions help and sizes up salespeople in his department or depart- 


ments. 


Fast turning of merchandise. Trading. Travel. Always being ahead of the time. Com- 
petitive methods of others. Desire to be first with something new or novel. Selecting attractive 
and salable articles. Opportunity to develop and grow. 


Nervous strain involved in the responsibility of gambling with large sums of money. Necessity 
for satisfying the firm and the public. Uncertainty of depending upon weather conditions and the 
whims of the public. 


None. 


None. 


Intermediate, preferably high school. The more education the better for this position. 


How to interpret and study demand and sales. Details of manufacture of stock — raw materials, 
process, changes made in product. Knowledge of salesmanship. Know buying power and 
‘tastes” of locality, permanence of earning power of community, etc. Understanding of human 
needs and human nature. Knowledge of figures — the relation of stock to sales and purchases to 
turnover; what it means to make a profit and the factors that enter into it. 


None. 


Boresig hit cr tielpaiiee of market, executive ability, capacity to lead, teach and codperate 
good memory, health, gambling instinct, levelheadedness, accuracy, ability to analyze sales an 

results of the previous year, recognition of the importance of the selling force and service in mer- 
ante turnover, capacity for hard work and system, as detailed and accurate records must be 
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BUYER 


Individual instruction and advice from merchandise managers. 


Thorough knowledge of stock. Some understanding of group psychology. Ability to foresee 
future conditions through a study of the present. 


None. 


Entirely. 


é 


Manager, merchandise manager, general merchandise manager, member of the firm, own their 
own store. 


Wages very good. (Run into thousands in large stores.) 


Drawing account. 10% to 20% discount on all purchases in store. 


About 8 hours, but extra time is needed. 


Especially busy during March and September and in the largest stores during three months of 
each half year, but also busy preparing for the busiest season during remaining time. 


No real slack season. 


Constant for most. 


Zz 


oO. 


Not under 25 years. 


2 years and up. 


Yes. 


Increasing. 


Those who have risen from minor positions or who come from other stores. (The number of 
college-trained people going into this work is increasing constantly.) 


Lack of industry and some of the essentials mentioned in section 3. 
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FLOOR MANAGER 


The floor manager has full control*over' the*: 


personnel of his department, the discipline, the 
appearance, and service rendered. He super- 
vises a number of sections. Takes respon- 


sibility from’ and has certain authority> over) 


O.K.’s irregular sales slips, 
signs shopping permits, etc. Regulates tide 
of business; enforces general rules. Directs 
customers and sees that they have attention. 
Acts as adjustor between salesperson and cus- 
tomer. Usually represents store superin- 
tendent. 


those on floor. 


ae ee to varied personalities; demand for 
quic 2 
so many lines. 


Nervous strain from rushes, shortage of help, 


errors, unreasonable demands of customers, 


etc. : 


None. 


None. 


Intermediate, preferably high school. 


Store’s procedure in unusual cases. Policy of 
store, departments, and merchandise sections. 
General knowledge of the stock in his territory. 
Must keep in touch with all changes and 
additions. Knowledge of goods and taste in 
displaying them. A thorough knowledge of 
system, cash register, and store directory. 


None. 


Good presence, tact, resourcefulness, under- 
standing of workers under him; ability to meet 
emergencies and anticipate needs, organizing 
ability. 


judgment; possibility of promotion in 
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MANAGER, SUPT. 


« Merchandising) executive.) Directs the buying 


and selling of merchandise through buyers and 
heads of departments. Advertising manager 
and display men are responsible to him. 


»| Determines kind and ‘amount: of merchandise 


'rstorecarriers\and division among departments, 


and the advertising policy to be used by the 
store. Handles finances of the allied depart- 
ments. s1OY 


Stimulation and interest that comes from 
directing the varied lines of store organization. 


Responsibility of directing business at a profit 
Causes some nervous strain. 


None. 


None. 


Preferably high school. The more education 


the better. 


Knowledge of figures — the relation of stock to 
sales and purchases to turnover; what it 
means to make a profit and the factors that 
enter into it. 


None. 


Good memory, gambling instinct, level- 
headedness, accuracy, ability to analyze sales, 
executive ability with capacity to lead, teach, 
and cooperate. 


. POSSIBILITIES IN REQUIREMENTS OF OCCUPATION 
a) PROVISIONS MADE FOR SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION OF WORKERS 


(6) NECESSARY OR TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE 


(c) MANIPULATIVE SK{LL 


(d) EXTENT TO WHICH OCCUPATION CAN BE LEARNED IN ESTABLISHMENT 


(e) LiNE OF PROMOTION 


(2) WacEs 5. REMUNERATION 


(6) SPECIAL 


6. HOURS OF WORK 


(a) Busy SEASON 
7. SEASONAL 
DEMANDS IN WORK 
(6) SLACK SEASON 


(c) FLUCTUATION IN EMPLOYMENT 
8. ARE WORKERS ORGANIZED? 


9. ENTRANCE AGE 


1o. TIME REQUIRED TO LEARN DUTIES 


ir. IS SUPPLY OF LABOR ADEQUATE TO MEET DEMAND? 


1z, IS DEMAND FOR LABOR INCREASING OR DECREASING? 


13.5 WHAT IS THE SOURCE OF SUPPLY? 


14. COMMON DEFICIENCIES OF WORKERS 
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FLOOR MANAGER 


Thorough instruction in system, cash register, 
adjustments, directory, organization, service, 
policy and ideals of the store. 

Knowledge of merchandise. Store procedure 
and regulations. Dealing with people. 


None. 


Entirely. 
ly 


Buyer, superintendent of floor, superintendent 
of floor managers, adjustment bureau, etc. 


About $40 a week. 


10% to 20% discount on all purchases in store. 


About 8 hours. 


Between Thanksgiving and Christmas, April to 
June, and during special sales. 


February, July, and August. 


Constant for most. 


Z 


oO. 


30 years and up. Usually middle age. 


From 3 to 6 months. 


Yes. 


Decreasing in some stores. 


Those who have risen from minor positions or 
have had service or sales experience or execu- 
tive positions. 


Lack of general education; lack of sense of 
responsibility, lack of vision and recognition of 
avenues of promotion. 


MANAGER, SUPT. 


None of a systematic nature. 


Thorough knowledge of stock. Understanding 
of group psychology. Ability to foresee future 
conditions through a study of the present. 


None. 
Entirely. 


General merchandise manager, member of the 
firm, own their own store. 


Usually from about $7,000 up. 


10% to 20% discount on all purchases in store. 


About 8 hours, but extra time is needed. 


Between Thanksgiving and Christmas, April 
to June, and during special sales. 


No real slack season. 


Constant for most. 
No. 


Not under 25 years. 


From 2 years up. 

Always an opportunity for men with proper 
qualifications. 

Increasing. 


Advertising men and buyers. 


Failure to turn stock fast enough; failure to 


keep stock complete. 
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occupational units or divisions surveyed, this typical voca- 
tional study was undertaken to secure information needed for 
assisting counselors, teachers, and pupils. This investigation 
of representative department store occupations was made 
by those who were seeking training for vocational coun- 
seling. It was undertaken in each case by selected 
trainees who had some familiarity with the particular field 
in question. These findings have been prepared for con- 
venient use by vocational counselors in junior high schools, 
continuation schools, and senior high schools as a part of the 
whole program for providing systematic educational direction 
and vocational guidance. 


Department Store’ Occupations 


METHODS USED FOR IMPARTING THIS 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Different plans were devised to suit the specific needs of 
the various junior high schools, senior high schools, and 
continuation schools in which these bulletins on “‘Opportuni- 
ties and Requirements in Local Occupations” were used with 
other literature for counseling purposes. For example, the 
vocational counselors in Cass Technical High School developed 
and used the particular outline shown in Table XVIII as 
a guide for studying and discussing these occupational 
problems. 

Another comprehensive plan was developed by the voca- 
tional counselor at Central High School. In this school 
each student was given a questionnaire to be used in his par- 
ticular study. This questionnaire was adapted from the one 
which was devised and used in securing data for training 

1 This investigation was conducted by Margaret Boland (Chairman), Flora Anderson, Alice 


Gordon, and Grace Jones in codperation with the Vocational Information and Counseling De- 
partment of the Board of Education. (See Table XIV, Chapter VI, for Table of Contents.) 
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TABLE XVIII 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY AND DISCUSSION OF OCCUPATIONS 


(Devised and Used by Vocational Counselors! in Cass High 
School, Detroit, Michigan) 


. Importance. 


How does this occupation contribute to the welfare of society? 


. Historical background. 


How has this occupation grown and changed? 

Tasks. 

(1) What are the main branches, departments, or types of work in this 
occupation ? 

(2) What thihgs are actually done by persons in this occupation? 


. Economic conditions. 


(x) Opportunity for learning; for advancement; for initiative. 

(2) Remuneration. 

(3) Steadiness of work: Does it fluctuate by season, week, orday? Plan 
for vacation ? 

(4) Hours. 

(5) Health and safety. 

(6) Size of this industry or business : 

(az) Number engaged in it in this community. 

(6) Comparison of importance here and in other communities, as 
measured by number engaged in it, value of product, and 
capital invested. 

(c) Estimate of its future development and demand for workers, local 
and general. 

(7) Organizations of employers and employees. 

Preparation. 

(1) What education or training is necessary or desirable? 

(2) What experience is required? What kinds of work lead up to this 
occupation ? 

(3) To what other occupations might this one lead? 


. Qualifications. 


What special qualities are required for success? 
(a). Physical. 
(6) Mental. 
(c) Moral or character qualities. 


. Advantages and disadvantages. 


Based on total previous discussion, especially economic conditions. 


. Relation to community. 


(1) What other occupations are similar or related to this one? 
(2) Does this occupation help the worker to have a good life as a citizen and 
as an individual? 


1 Gladys Little and Sherman Wilson were directly responsible for this plan. 
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vocational counselors. It will be noted that the topics in this 
questionnaire closely follow those listed in Table XIII, and that 
their numbering is much the same. Each pupil was supplied 
with a bibliography which included the local publications, 
and he was expected to do a certain amount of related read- 
ing. Magazines, newspapers, and. many miscellaneous pub- 
lications were consulted along with the reference books. 
However, it was made very clear that he must not depend 
altogether on information secured fromcurrent literature and 
books, but would be expected to consult with men and women 
engaged in the selected occupations, and to observe for him- 
self, through direct contact with the work as it was being 
done, significant facts about important divisions of each voca- 
tion. As nothing he could read would give him an accurate 
conception regarding the vocation, he was expected to sup- 
plement his readings by conferences and observation. As 
the student found out important things regarding his voca- 
tion, he noted them on the spaces following the proper ques- 
tions. When he had finished his initial survey, he brought it 
to the counselor for conference and approval. Then he was 
ready to get his report in final form for its presentation to 
the class. 

The following statements and questionnaire were supplied 
to each one of the students in the class as a part of the assign- 
ment: 


Following this chapter you will find a list of questions and answers concern- 
ing the occupation of salesperson in a department store. The questions are 
adapted from those used in the series of publications on ‘Opportunities and 
Requirements in Local Occupations,’ and the answers are taken from the 
section on department store occupations in Part I. E®rybody has seen and 
done business with a retail store salesman, and knows fairly well many things 
about this occupation. Read this report over carefully, and you will discover 
what things one might well know about a vocation and how such questions are 
answered, 
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The best way for you to study your present choice would be for you to copy 
these questions on two or three large sheets of paper, leaving plenty of room 
after each question for the answer. Then, as you find out about dentistry, 
or law, or salesmanship, or mechanics — whatever your choice may be — you can 
note the information after the proper question. This is not only the best way, 
but it probably is also the easiest way. Try it and you will see if that isn’t 
true.} 


REPORT ON OCCUPATION 
Occupation: Salesman. Student: John Smith. 

1. Make a list of the things which this worker actually does. 

Salesperson is a representative of the firm to the customer, and largely 
determines the success or failure of the store by determining merchandise turn- 
over, service, and the reputation of the store. Keeps counter space in order 
and arranges and takes care of stock. Assists customers in making selections. 
Answers questions, gives directions. Makes sales, makes out various kinds of 
sales slips. Gets floor manager’s O.K. on irregular transactions. Reports to 
buyer movements of stock. Sends sales slip with money and goods to inspector. 
Counts back change and gives it with parcel to customer. Sends sales slip with 
money and goods to inspector or sends money and check up tube. (In some 
stores salesperson operates cash register and wraps merchandise, etc. Takes 
weekly and yearly inventories, etc.) 

2. Main advantages and disadvantages. 

a. What are the factors that interest and develop the worker ? 

Meeting and sizing up people. Knowledge of stock and materials. 
Salesmanship instruction in some stores, history of merchandise, 
and its manufacture, stimulating sense of color, texture. Oppor- 
tunities for advancement. 

b. What are the factors that cause physical or mental strain? 

Nervous strain during rush hours and from incessant demands of 
customers. Long hours of standing. Responsibility of handling 
money and operating cash register where used. 

c. Are there any factors restricting mental growth? If so, name them. 
None. 

d. Name any other factors that are in other respects important as 
affecting the welfare of workers (i.e. liability to accident, occupa- 
tional diseases. 

Basement not always satisfactory because of poor ventilation or 
dampness of washed air. 

3. Qualifications and training needed. 

a. What general education is required ? 

Intermediate. High school preferred by some of the largest stores. 


1 Cunliffe, R. B. — Plan Your Progress, Central High School, Detroit, Michigan, 1923. 
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b. What special or technical education is required? 
Must know stock as to kind, variety, quality, and values of mer 
chandise, position on shelves, or in department, as well as in re- 
serve. System of sales slip for handling all kinds of sales. Know 
store well enough to direct customers. Must know approach and: 
all other elements of a sale. Display stock. Amount of material 
required for the finished article. UT 
c. What manipulative skill is required ? 
Showing and presenting merchandise. Measuring and handling 
goods. Operating cash register in some stores. 
d. How long will the preparation take, or how long will it take worker 
to learn duties? 
Six months to a year in the department. 
e. What is the probable cost of preparation? 
None. 
f. What school can one attend to prepare for this occupation? 5 
None. a 
g. Name any other requirements: qualities essential, such @ as accuracy, 
etc. 
(1) Special health or physical requirements. 
(2) Experience necessary. 
(3) Personal qualities required. 
Courtesy, good will, good taste, personality,, memory, good eye- 
sight and color sense, neatness, honesty,. accuracy, ambition, 
originality, ability to codperate and follow directions. 


. What are the possibilities in the requirements of the occupation ? 


a. What provisions are made for the systematic instruction of workers ? 
Instruction in system. Definite salesmanship. instruction given 
individually and in groups in the largest stores. 

b. What necessary or technical knowledge is acquired ? 

Kind, variety, etc., of merchandise. .Store procedure and regula- 
tions. Principles of salesmanship if, work is intelligently done. 

c. What manipulative skill is acquired ? 

Deftness in handling goods, displaying stock, and operation of cash 
register where used. 

d. To what extent can the occupation be learned. while at work? 
Entirely, but study of salesmanship a great aid. 

e. What is the line of promotion? 

Head of stock, assistant buyer, buyer. 


. What income may be expected in this occupation at first. and later? 


a, Give beginning salary or wages... How paid?... 
Generally flat wage is not over $12.00 a week at the outset, “Spiffs,” 
price money, etc:, for moving slow-selling merchandise and over-Sales. 


73, 


14. 


I. 
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6. What would the probable income be ten or fifteen years after enter- 
ing the occupation ? 
Usually at least $25.00 a week with above considerations unless 
promoted to more responsible position. 

c. What are the years of active work in this occupation ? 
From 17 to 60 years of age in most stores. 


. What are the hours of work? 


About eight hours. 


. Are the demands in work seasonal ? 


a. Busy season. Between Thanksgiving and Christmas. April to 
June and during special sales. 

b. Slack season. February, July, and August. 

c. Fluctuation in employment, if any. Constant for most. Extras for 
busy season. 


. Are the workers organized in unions or similar associations ? 


No. 


. What is the entrance age? 


Seventeen years up. Eighteen years minimum in some stores. 


. Is the supply of labor adequate to meet the demand ? 


Supply not always adequate. 


. Is the demand for labor increasing or decreasing ? 


Increasing. 


. What is the source of supply? How can one enter the occupation ? 


Those rising from minor positions or coming from other stores. 
Inexperienced people. 

What are the common deficiencies of workers? 
Lack of interest; failure to appreciate opportunities. Insufficient 
knowledge of merchandise ; disobedience to rules. Lack of general 
education. 

References and sources of information. 


SUMMARY 


It has been implied throughout these chapters that the 


exact nature of the occupational information studies should 
be determined by the specific uses which are to be made of 
the available data when the investigations and analyses are 
completed. 


Ze 


At the outset it proved desirable to select for investi- 


gation those occupations in which an introductory survey 
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had indicated there were the most urgent needs for reliable 
information. 

3. The list of occupations selected for study was also 
checked as to desirability by the several counselors who 
codperated with the classroom teachers in disseminating voca- 
tional information by means of reliable reading matter, group 
discussions, individual interviews, student reports, talks by 
specialists, planned excursions, and the like. 

4. The particular form and technique used to secure the 
desired information from the different kinds of establish- 
ments interviewed were modified in each case to suit the 
peculiar emphasis in the occupation being investigated (see 
Table XV). 

5. The results of the occupational investigations and 
analyses were evaluated and organized in the particular form 
shown in Table XVI, in order that these selected facts per- 
taining to the possibilities and demands in the different voca- 
tions might be made easily accessible for use by counselors. 

6. In addition to the assistance from these composite 
occupational data, the vocational counselor also had access 
to more detailed and technical information which was available 
for school use through the central clearance service (see 
Table XVII). 

7. The complete unit of composite information on de- 
partment stores illustrates the nature of the findings which 
have been carefully collected, checked, evaluated, and organ- 
ized for convenient use by counselors in junior high schools, 
senior high schools, and continuation schools. 

8. In using these occupational data, different plans were 
devised to suit the specific needs of the various schools in 
which the vocational information bulletins were used with 
other literature for counseling purposes (see Table XVIII and 
following reports). 


CHAPTER VIII 


SoME OUTSTANDING TENDENCIES IN GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELING 


To-pay there is little doubt that it is safer and more econom- 
ical for the school, rather than some other agency, to diagnose 
a pupil’s interests and capacities and guide his vocational and 
educational choices in keeping with his abilities. Then, too, 
any school system which seriously attempts to reflect the 
social and economic demands of everyday life is necessarily 
obligated to make adequate provision for aiding each boy or 
girl in choosing a suitable occupation and making desirable 
preparation for it. Of course, every democratic system of 
schools must continue to impart certain fundamental skills 
and knowledge, or so-called essentials, to each pupil; how- 
ever, its present-day obligation does not end at this point. In 
addition it must anticipate the time when the pupil shall have 
completed his schooling and taken his place in the workaday 
world. It also must strive to provide educational offerings of 
such kinds and qualities that the pupil may be helped to con- 
tribute his best to society by means of desirable attitudes, 
habits, appreciations, and powers and, by so doing, secure for 
himself the greatest happiness. 

As implied in the previous reports, this desired result is too 
significant to be left tochance. It should be definitely provided 
for by causing the pupil to consider his own assets or capabili- 
ties and the various opportunities for developing them. The 
modern schools — elementary, junior high, senior high, and 
part-time — therefore, must conscientiously and definitely 
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make provision both in content and in method for accomplish- 
ing this result. If vocational guidance is to continue to be 
the responsibility of the public schools in America, those in 
charge must strengthen their determination to make this 
service efficient and scientific as well as honorable. It must 
be given by specially trained men and women if it is to be in 
accord with reliable findings pertaining both to broad and 
accurate knowledge of the world’s work and to intellectual 
and physical capacities of the individual workers. 


PRESENT STATUS OF GUIDANCE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


This early hope that scientific vocational guidance might 
become an important service of the public schools to the com- 
munity is just beginning to be realized. But the present de- 
velopment is far more comprehensive and promising than any 
of the earlier attempts to provide adequate guidance. How- 
ever it should be borne in mind that these reports represent 
existing tendencies in the more progressive public schools 
where the needs of the pupils, rather than school traditions, 
usually determine the activities offered. Because of the con- 
viction that practical guidance and school counseling are in- 
dispensable factors in the success of the whole school organi- 
zation, such schools have ceased to limit the scope of their 
guidance activities to mere theoretical consideration, or even 
to incidental study and action. In these particular school 
systems an analysis of present-day practices indicates clearly 
that, for a majority of these children, a public school education 
now includes a reasonable amount of information and perspec- 
tive on relative occupational opportunities and employment 
requirements. 

Guidance in elementary schools. Although it is generally 
agreed that the exploratory activities (so-called “ finding ” 
and “ try-out” experiences) and systematic guidance may 
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well be postponed for the grades above the sixth, both 
psychology and observation indicate that children from ap- 
proximately six to twelve years of age are much concerned 
with the occupational activities and situations in which adults 
are engaged. Many progressive teachers insist that unques- 
tionably there is need in the elementary school for work and 
study which involve an elementary interpretation of the many 
vital but complicated occupational situations, conditions, 
and relationships that confront all citizens and consumers, 
both early and _late in life. 

The best of these occupational experiences provide oppor- 
tunity for understanding and appreciating the worth of each 
activity and interest, as well as for allowing some freedom in 
meeting the difficulties which arise in developing the pupils’ 
own problems. While it is important that the pupils learn to 
follow directions and conscientiously and accurately to per- 
form those tasks which are assigned to them, it is agreed that 
these requirements should not be over-emphasized to the 
sacrifice of that development in initiative which makes for the 
proper expression of personality in either group or individual 
situations. It is interesting to note that those elementary 
school teachers who are most insistent upon this particular 
emphasis are the ones that have been especially active in pre- 
senting general occupational experiences and suggestions in a 
more or less organized manner in their respective grades. 
Although this emphasis is largely that of more intelligent con- 
sumption based upon a better understanding of materials, 
processes, and problems involved in occupations, it is likewise 
found to include much of value in the form of occupational 
suggestion upon which later study and choice may be based. 

Guidance in junior high schools. The rapid growth of 
intermediate schools and junior high schools represents a 
serious attempt to help all pupils, regardless of their social 
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status or possible life work, to meet the new and changing 
demands for many-sided service as members of families and 
of vocational and civic groups. Such growing tendencies to 
respect group needs and individual differences in public edu- 
cation have resulted in various provisions for partial differen- 
tiation (from one third to one half of the school day) of 
curricula during the junior high-school period. 

This reorganization of upper-grade curricula aims to use 
all of the available resources in preparing children to make 
proper choices and adjustments, and to help them to deter- 
mine their own future careers. Consequently, schools should 
be concerned with the number of boys and girls whom they 
succeed in encouraging to remain in school for training until 
they are sufficiently well prepared to choose and enter pro- 
fessional, commercial, industrial, household, and agricultural 
occupations adapted to their likes and abilities. These objec- 
tives assume that both social and psychological needs of 
early adolescence should be respected by giving appreciative 

insight into an adequate number and variety of representative 
experiences to explore, discover, and develop tendencies, 
aptitudes, and abilities for understanding and performing, as 
well as managing and supervising, occupational activities. 

Beginning in the seventh grade, the pupils in many cities 
of over 10,000 population are having short exploration periods 
in a number of unit courses involving interesting and profit- 
able experiences, while they are continuing their studies in 
several subjects in common with other separate groups of 
pupils. This plan, including reliable information and sys- 
tematic counsel, frequently gives pupils, counselors, and 
teachers some sane basis for future adjustment of courses and 
the selection of life work. When the study of occupations 
is based upon factual material rather than upon opinion, 
which naturally is variable, pupils are better enabled to enter 
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their life careers with some vision of the vocational oppor- 
tunities and employment requirements of the work that they 
choose. Experience in several schools has demonstrated be- 
yond doubt that this procedure is an incentive for caus- 
ing a number of pupils to continue through the ninth 
grade and to enter the senior high school. In such cases it 
is reported that they are then better able to choose courses 
intelligently and to make progress from the outset. 

Over 67 per cent of the 379 schools which were investigated 
include notable changes in their upper-grade curricula and 
also encouragé the deferring of definite occupational selection 
as long as possible. The majority of these schools report that 
they are making no special attempt to emphasize proficiency 
in specific occupations as low as the seventh and eighth 
grades. This is mainly because of their increasing con- 
viction that employment in the occupations themselves offers 
comparatively little to boys and girls under sixteen years 
of age. 

The best of these reports include such important considera- 
tions as nature of work, main advantages and disadvantages, 
qualifications and training needed, possibilities and require- 
ments, remuneration, hours of work, seasonal demands, en- 
trance age, time required to learn duties, permanence of 
occupations, and deficiencies of workers. Where reliable sur- 
veys are made and careful studies are provided, these reports 
are invaluable in helping pupils to form sound judgments 
relative to the character and future of positions open to them. 
As the occasion requires it, the pupils are brought into con- 
tact with reliable reading matter, unbiased specialists, or 
whatever other sources of information may be most needed 
at the time. In some cities, beginning with the seventh 
grade, simple but effective cumulative records are used ad- 
vantageously, to record such inferences as teachers and others 
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have based upon school performances and activities carried 
on outside of school. 

It is believed by a number of these teachers and counselors 
that the significance of the likes and dislikes which are revealed 
by pupils of this age, as well as their corresponding relation 
to abilities and inabilities, has an important bearing on the 
character of guidance and counsel to be given both during 
the period of school attendance and during the period of early 
employment training and adjustment. Although some prom- 
ising psychological devices and tests have been developed 
for measuring native intelligence, special aptitude, gen- 
eral knowledge, trade knowledge, and skill, it is believed by 
a considerable number at the present time that there is per- 
manent value in discovering capacity relating to the types 
of experience represented in the school through observation 
of the degree of success and failure resulting from each divi- 
sion of the school performance. 

Guidance in senior high schools. The slow but certain 
reorganization of American secondary schools both for gen- 
eral educational purposes and for specific wage-earning prep- 
aration has not only resulted in these new developments 
in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades but has also forced 
the discontinuance of similar objectives and activities in the 
upper grades of the high school. 

With the more specialized or vocational emphasis in the 
senior high school, which is assumed by the “ self-finding ” 
emphasis in the intermediate or junior high-school organiza- 
tion, it is often reported that certain related occupational 
knowledge is either necessary or desirable as supplementary 
training for those secondary school pupils (1) who seek under- 
standing of and insight into local occupations as a basis for 
future promotion in commercial, industrial, and allied callings ; 
(2) who desire occupational perspective as a part of their 
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training for leadership in various vocational pursuits; 
(3) who wish an overview of the occupations to equip them- 
selves better for professional or semi-professional careers. 
In answer to this challenge, several of the senior high schools 
studied have arranged training programs of part-time co- 
operation for those who expect to enter occupations of a 
secondary rather than a professional grade. This instruction, 
which is designed primarily for those who are preparing for 
direct entrance upon occupational pursuits, including semi- 
professional callings, or who are returning for specific exten- 
sion work, aims to give a high degree of skill, or at least to 
add to each trainee’s technical efficiency. 

Again, it is usually recognized that the most urgent need 
for the majority of pupils between twelve and sixteen years 
of age is not so much for a high degree of manipulative skill 
as it is for reliable information with which to judge the pres- 
ent conditions, opportunities, and limitations in available 
occupations. Where the best results have been obtained, 
these courses are paralleled by systematic studies of real pro- 
ductive pursuits, rather than by mere textbook knowledge. 
However, a comparatively large number of the high schools 
insist that the pupils can be given enough freedom in choice 
and specialization in representative experiences to aid many 
in the tentative selection of their life work and to help some 
in the beginning of their preparation for it. It would seem 
that the vocational studies and more specialized courses 
which are designed in part to test and develop interests and 
capacities for understanding and performing occupational 
work do tend to contribute noticeably to the vocational eff- 
ciency of pupils during the ninth and tenth grades. If desira- 
ble, this would seem to be the psychological and physiological 
period to place somewhat greater emphasis upon technique 
and the related technical knowledge. 
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As a result of the various exploratory experiences during 
the seventh and eighth grades, some pupils are found taking 
more intensive work in activities already started, while others 
prefer to investigate new fields of work or experiment with 
selected problems. This practice likewise is observed in 
several of the schools which take the attitude that while 
some pupils will not be adapted to industrial, commercial, 
and allied occupations, either in interest or ability, all should 
have more or less acquaintance with, and understanding of, 
productive pursuits as to their importance, conditions, and 
relationships, merely as a part of their general education. 
Nevertheless those school systems which delay all guidance 
activities until the senior high school period are providing 
this assistance only for a selected group of pupils. 

Guidance in part-time or continuation schools. As the 
effectiveness of all part-time education depends to a large 
extent upon the development of a practical system of co- 
ordination and guidance for paralleling the individual in- 
struction, the counselor provisions usually are considered an 
important part of the programs for both boys and girls in 
continuation schools. Following the general exploratory 
courses and occupational considerations in the intermediate 
or junior high schools from which the majority of these junior 
workers have come, the studies, interviews, conferences, and 
talks in the continuation schools are usually reported to be- 
come more specialized and to give increasing attention to 
the presentation of facts in keeping with the varied interests 
and abilities of the learners. To meet this urgent need for 
extending school service, a growing number of schools is 
including worth-while investigations and analyses of local 
occupational pursuits, in order to secure up-to-date informa- 
tion concerning current conditions and demands. There is 
a general belief that for the vast majority of pupils of compul- 
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sory attendance age, one of the most urgent needs to-day is for 
sufficient first-hand information with which to judge relative re- 
quirements and opportunities in available callings or vocations. 

In a large number of the 178 part-time schools investigated 
the counselors, teachers, and sponsors provide individual and 
group conferences for stimulating all pupils enrolled. Again, 
the success of this part of the vocational guidance program 
seems to be determined largely by the training and experi- 
ence of those in charge, as well as by the provision made for 
collecting and imparting the information involved. In addi- 
tion to the general considerations in choosing an occupation 
and preparing adequately for it, first-hand surveys of local 
establishment and reports on investigations of typical divi- 
sions in occupations are helping many pupils to form sound 
judgments concerning the character and the future of posi- 
tions which are open to them. 

As would be expected, a wide difference in emphasis exists 
in these junior continuation schools. For example, occupa- 
tional information or vocational guidance instruction is con- 
sidered of first importance by certain schools; others give 
more stress to the continuation work which has a direct rela- 
tion to the progress of the individual on his job; still others 
give major attention to instruction for specific training in 
commercial, home service, or industrial pursuits. In several 
cases the coérdinators, with the aid of the teachers and coun- 
selors, have successfully connected the school activities with 
those of the occupational pursuits. These codrdinators, 
visiting the boys and girls where they are employed, check 
up their progress in school and in employment, recommend 
adjustments in school courses to meet the occupational needs, 
assist in laying out training courses in employment to parallel 
the school work, and, when a child is found to have outgrown a 
job, advise desirable changes in employment. 
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PRESENT TENDENCIES IN VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


The importance of educational counsel to assist pupils in 
making suitable choices of schools and courses of study, and 
also of vocational counsel to assist them in making reliable 
decisions about possibilities, requirements, and conditions in 
selected occupations, has resulted in a growing demand for 
adequate advisement provisions in junior high schools, senior 
high schools, and continuation schools. In the most progres- 
sive of these secondary schools, either full-time or part-time 
counselors have been definitely charged with the two-fold 
responsibility (a) of aiding individual pupils in choosing edu- 
cational and vocational advantages, and (b) of imparting worth- 
while knowledge of occupational opportunities and employment 
requirements. 

The urgent need for assisting their pupils in purposeful 
election of courses, suitable choices of occupations, and later 
adjustments in employment has caused many of these second- 
ary schools to encourage the making of educational and voca- 
tional decisions based upon some tangible understanding of 
each individual’s resources and limitations and also upon some 
elemental knowledge of the economic facts, personal relation- 
ships, and relative values involved in selecting a suitable life 
occupation and preparing properly for it. Of course the nature 
and the extent of each of these provisions necessarily varies 
with the needs and interests of the pupils and the organiza- 
tion of the junior high school, senior high school, or con- 
tinuation school in question. 

The most comprehensive guidance programs in 143 
cities, both large and small, included the majority or all of 
the following vocational counseling functions: (a) Providing 
initial interviews and conferences; (0) following-up and help- 
ing to adjust pupils; (c) arranging group or class meetings 
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for studies about occupations; (d) assisting teachers of Eng- 
lish, social science, physical science, health studies, practi- 
cal arts, and vocational courses in imparting occupational 
information; (¢) codperating with heads of departments and 
teachers in making courses of study and in keeping cumula- 
tive records; (f) codperating with working permit officials, 
visiting teachers, and other agencies; (g) codperating with 
placement officers, codrdinators, and other allied departments 
and organizations. The investigations also revealed that 
school counselors for each instructional level should be made suf- 
ficiently free from classroom teaching, routine tasks, and disci- 
plinary problems to assume direct responsibility for assisting 
pupils by means of these important guidance functions. 

Of the 143 city departments or bureaus investigated, 96 
arrange to assist all pupils by means of vocational counseling ; 
74 attempt to provide all pupils with educational guidance 
and vocational preparation; 134 provide systematic employ- 
ment or placement systems; 11 undertake systematic employ- 
ment supervision or ‘ollow-up work. With few exceptions, 
there is a growing tendency for these cities to provide some form 
of unified guidance programs in order that supervisory assist- 
ance may be made available to counselors in junior high, 
senior high, and continuation schools either through the 
clearance offices of the central department or bureau of the 
board of education, or through coédperation with other agen- 
cies in the community. 

These guidance systems, which were found to vary widely 
in the 379 junior high schools, 256 senior high schools, and 
178 continuation schools studied, were found in each case to 
include several or all of the following activities: (a) Survey- 
ing the opportunities and requirements in local occupations ; 
(b) studying the results of these and other similar data; 
(c) testing abilities and interests in various ways; (d) pro- 
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viding systematic vocational counseling for individuals; 
(e) offering suitable programs for vocational training ; (f) pro- 
viding suitable educational guidance for all pupils; (g) offer- 
ing systematic vocational placement for part- and full-time 
work; (k) providing systematic employment supervision or 
follow-up. As might be expected, the size of the city was 
usually an important factor in determining the adequacy of 
these provisions for vocational advisement and organized oc- 
cupational service, especially in those communities which are 
15,000 or less in population. 

These counseling and guidance activities are now accepted 
as specialized educational services for which suitable personal 
qualifications and special training are essential for success. 
The success of the vocational and educational counseling 
program in any one of the schools that were studied was 
found to depend, not alone upon the training and experi- 
ence of those directly in charge of advisement, but also 
upon the adequacy of the provisions for collecting, inter- 
preting, and using needed occupational data relating to indus- 
trial, commercial, agricultural, household, and professional 
callings. 

Then, too, evidences were observed of the increasing tend- 
ency for employers to codéperate with the public schools, 
often giving them preference over commercial employment 
agencies, in order to secure desired records of individual per- 
formance and conduct, to be informed regarding individual 
abilities and interests, and thus to eliminate unnecessary waste 
in excessive turnover and in other undesirable relationships. 
It was found that more and more employers are finding it desir- 
able to codperate with the public schools because they have come 
to realize that existing difficulties can be minimized by the system- 
atic guidance, placement, and follow-up work which the schools 
are gradually developing for the benefit of all concerned. 
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EFFECT OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY ON VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE METHODS 


Recent advance in psychology has had a more wholesome 
influence on guidance methods in schools than has any other 
single factor. Although it had long been recognized that indi- 
viduals manifested different ‘traits of character and special 
abilities or talents in vocations,’ it remained for experimental 
psychology to throw new light on the nature and extent of 
individual differences.* In fact, the recent developments in 
psychological tests and educational measurements are entirely 
an outgrowth of the findings pertaining to individual varia- 
tion, as will be noted in later references to the uses and limita- 
tions of mental and aptitude tests. The significance of this 
changed emphasis is realized when one recalls the “square peg 
and round hole” simile that was so often referred to in edu- 
cational meetings where vocational guidance problems were 
being discussed. This false assumption on the part of educa- 
tors and others was essentially that each person is by nature 
fitted for one and only one fixed hole or niche in vocational life 
which must be discovered if the individual is to be expected to 
make his largest contribution to society. 

In the desire to find some index which might designate the 
poet or the musician or the painter or the preacher or the 
mechanic or the physician, the child, as a growing organism 
rather than as a solid peg, was frequently lost sight of. Con- 
sequently, well-intentioned parents, teachers, and others often 
were not content to guide the child in its reactions, but even 


1 Tn this connection it is noteworthy that Plato recognized this matter of individual variation, 
since he assigned the different responsibilities in his Republic to persons who had shown special 
traits, talents, or capacities for designated functions. 

2 Thorndike, E. L. — Educational Psychology, Vol. III, Part Il; Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers Coilege, Columbia University, 1921. 

3 Perhaps it will suffice here to state that psychological tests or other fairly reliable methods 
by which to determine all of the kinds of work for which individuals are best fitted are still lacking; 
however, there are now available various psychological tests and devices for choosing persons to 
fill given positions where the necessary qualifications are known. 
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insisted upon predetermining them. While psychology has 
made it quite clear that individual differences do exist in the 
various traits and abilities at birth, it has become equally 
apparent that most individuals are capable of making adjust- 
ments in a number of vocations that require similar quali- 
fications as to native ability and acquired learning. 


THE USES AND LIMITATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
IN GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


Trustworthy vocational guidance is concerned with the 
problem of testing pupils’ abilities and interests in various 
ways. Although still somewhat limited in application, psy- 
chological tests as measures of intelligence, achievement, and 
aptitude offer some assistance and much promise in school 
counseling. Mental tests are now found helpful in classifying 
pupils for instructional purposes upon a more reliable basis 
than is usually possible by means of subjective judgments 
alone.! But additional measures are found necessary because 
of the limitations of this or any other single method. 

At present many schools are supplementing the results of 
intelligence tests with achievement or subject-matter tests 
to aid in pupil classification, curricular changes, and instruc- 
tional methods. As neither intelligence nor achievement tests 
are necessarily prognostic of special abilities, tests of specific 
abilities are also needed. Furthermore, it is still believed by 
many persons that the discovery of aptitudes and capacities 
for the kinds of experience represented inside and outside of 
school should include recorded observations of the successes 
and failures that result from each division of work and study. 

Intelligence tests. Intelligence testing was attempted in 
occupational pursuits through examinations conducted in 


1 Terman, Lewis M., and Others — Intelligence Tests and School Reorganization, World Book 
Company, 1922. 
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the United States Army ! and in personnel work? during and 
since the war. The results to date tend to show that general 
relationships do exist between intelligence and success in occu- 
pations, indicating the futility of expecting to train workers 
and hold them in given occupations unless their mental 
abilities are fairly well fitted to the requirements of the work 
at hand. Then, too, occupational intelligence levels, based 
upon these army data, are being used by a number of the 
school counselors. In these cases secondary school pupils 
are being distributed according to their vocational ambitions 
and their scores on intelligence tests. Without doubt the 
most practical use of the intelligence test for vocational coun- 
seling purposes is to show the approximate “upper” and 
“lower” mental levels, in view of which the counselor may 
encourage or discourage the pupil in selecting a given occupa- 
tion. Nevertheless, while there may be vocational levels 
between many of the different occupations, it should be 
remembered that varying degrees of intelligence are likewise 
found in each occupation. Consequently special abilities are 
far more significant as factors in vocational counseling than 
are general intelligence levels.‘ 

Notwithstanding the limitations of intelligence tests, mental 
measurement is now pointing the way to better methods of 
coping with the problems of educational guidance in many 
schools. Where the counselors and teachers have recognized 


1 Yoakum, Clarence S., and Yerkes, Robert M. — Army Mental Tests; 1920. 

2 Chapman, J. Crosby — Trade Tests; Henry Holt and Company, 1921. 

3 Proctor, William — Psychological Tests and Guidance of High School Pupils; Public School 
Publishing Company, 1923. 

4 In either case it should be recognized that we are attempting to measure something without 
being entirely clear as to its exact nature. Contrary to the reasoning of some persons, it does not 
necessarily follow that we should use and measure only those things of which we have complete 
or fairly complete understanding. If this were the case, our mysterious friend, electricity, of 
which so little is known even to-day, would not have been used and measured in the various forms 
which have become indispensable in every-day life. Of more concern is the relative importance 
of the particular ability or factor which the test in question is attempting to measure, as it matters 
little how well the test measures the designated quality if it is found to have comparatively little 
bearing upon the solution of the problem at hand. 
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the limitations in these tests and have made their classifica- 
tions on a flexible basis, they have been greatly assisted in 
determining the significant factors which affect an individual 
pupil’s progress in school. 

Aptitude tests. Baker, as a clinical psychologist codperat- 
ing with counselors in a large city school system, made the 
following interesting prophecy concerning the future of apti- 
tude tests: 

After a period of feverish experimentation with intelligence tests as a 
cure-all for educational ills, the scientific study of tests of special apti- 
tudes was undertaken. With its inception has been initiated a new series 
of tests which promises to be as far reaching and comprehensive as the 
application of standard tests within the past decade, and possibly as 


important as the development and use of intelligence tests in the past 
five years) 


However it is necessary to recognize that, notwithstanding 
such future possibilities, aptitude testing is still limited to the 
few scattered tests available. The tests reported most fre- 
quently as used by counselors are Stenquist’s Mechanical 
Aptitude Tests;? Thurstone’s Clerical Test; and Freyd’s 
Journalistic Aptitude Test.s While these are only a few of 
the numerous attempts to construct aptitude tests, perhaps 
these are sufficiently representative of the most successful 
efforts to indicate the earlier tendencies toward the diagnosis 
of special abilities. 

More recently the possibilities of trustworthy prediction 
have been somewhat extended by the persistent attempts to 
isolate and evaluate single factors. For example, Toops’ very 
complete investigation of clerical aptitudes‘ has resulted in 


1 Baker, Harry J. — “Objective Measurements in Educational and Vocational Guidance”; 
Twenty-Third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, p. 369; Public 
School Publishing Company, 1924. 

2 Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

3 Journal of Applied Psychology, March, 1921. 

4 Toops, Herbert A. — Tests for Vocational Guidance of Children Thirteen to Sixteen; Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contribution to Education, No. 136. 
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three groups of tests: (z) ability with ideas, the I. E. R. Arith- 
metic-Reading Test or any standard tests of general intelli- 
gence; (2) ability with things, the Stenquist Assembly Tests 
for Boys and the I. E. R. Assembly Tests for Girls; (3) ability 
- with clerical items and procedures, (a) higher level, the I. E. R. 
General Clerical Test, C—1, (b) lower level, the I. E. R. Test C-2. 
In his introduction the author states: 


One of the greatest services of vocational guidance to children from 
thirteen to sixteen is to direct away from commercial high schools, busi- 
ness colleges, and office work, those who have little or no chance of use- 
fulness and happiness there. It will be very much safer to do this by 
means of the clerical tests than on the basis of an intelligence test alone. 


The extent to which correlations and other statistical devices 
were brought to bear upon the test results speaks highly for 
the importance of his investigation. 

Another promising investigation is being made by Hull, 
who is now attempting to deal with predictions by means of 
regression equations. He believes that the refinement of these 
equations is the only reliable way by which predictions or 
forecasts can be made. These equations are used to give the 
weighted scores of each test in the batteries of selected tests, 
in order to determine the ability or aptitude of each child in a 
given subject. For example, one battery of tests is used to 
predict ability in English, another to predict ability in type- 
writing, still another to predict ability in shorthand! In 
short, he insists that a battery of tests may be devised to 
predict the kind and amount of ability in each subject or 
vocation. 

One illustration of this is by Limp, recently associated in 
this work, who developed the regression equation for a battery 
of five tests for shorthand and typewriting. With this test 


1 Hull, Clark L., and Limp, Charles E. — ‘‘The Differentiation of the Aptitudes of an Individ- 
ual by Means of Test Batteries”; The Journal of Educational Psychology, February, 1925. 
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battery predictions were made with a high degree of accuracy 
for 250 students; that is, the error of prediction was only 
.613 for shorthand and 6.1 for typewriting. The value of 
such an equation is thought to be that it can tell beforehand 
which students are likely to fail in the course, which students 
will do fair work in the course, which students will make a 
high grade in the course, and which students are especially 
fitted for this work. 

The statistical computations, involved in devising a regres- 
sion equation by means of multiple correlation, become 
exceedingly cumbersome and difficult to handle. In order 
to meet this situation Dr. Hull has invented a machine, which 
he calls an ‘‘Automatic Correlation Computing Machine.” 
With the aid of this machine, Dr. Hull estimates that after 
the tests for the test batteries have been constructed, the 
prediction for success in any given vocation can be made for 
about fifty cents each. 

These two men and others who are experimenting with tests 
for prediction purposes clearly recognize the present limita- 
tions in such prognosis, but they are mainly encouraged by the 
future possibilities for securing correct and trustworthy meas- 
ures of specific abilities. In this connection Kitson offers a 
suggestion to psychologists which should also be of interest 
to guidance workers. Because of the difficulty experienced 
in developing these aptitude tests, he proposes that we “lessen 
the emphasis upon tests, at least temporarily, and place more 
emphasis upon the scientific analysis of the occupation until 
it has reached a stage of refinement equal to that of the tests.” 1 
In any case, the counselors who recognize the present possi- 
bilities and limitations in all of these psychological tests will 
be enabled to make them an important part of the program 


1 Kitson, Harry D. — “A Shift of Emphasis Needed in Personnel Research,” The Journal of 
Applied Psychology; June, 1922. 
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for testing pupil’s abilities in various ways. A number of the 
schools report that simple, but effective, cumulative records 
are now being used not alone to record the results of all tests 
but also those inferences which teachers and others have 
based upon school performances and activities carried on out- 
side of school. To be most helpful such records should include 
tangible evidences of the pupil’s abilities and inabilities, as 
well as his likes and dislikes. 


‘ IN CONCLUSION 


Despite the recognized need for providing reliable educa- 
tional and vocational counsel to assist boys and girls in choos- 
ing intelligently both educational opportunities and life oc- 
cupations, objections and criticisms will continue to be directed 
toward those practices which force unreliable information and 
unwarranted decisions upon youth. Many persons still insist 
that the present-day complexities resulting from the changes 
in our social and economic development demand that adoles- 
cent pupils no longer be required to base these important 
choices and adjustments upon mere opinion or meager data. 
On the other hand, increasing numbers of school systems are 
attempting to furnish all pupils with accurate knowledge con- 
cerning the relative opportunities and requirements in the 
social, economic, and larger personal aspects of the various life 
callings. In those school systems which are failing in this obliga- 
tion to keep pupils from choosing blindly, by presenting all of the 
related facts and helping to interpret these in terms of existing 
conditions and tendencies, it is obvious that sooner or later most 
of their pupils will be destined to make educational plans and 
occupational selections either with or without adequate counsel. 

Every school system should recognize that the vocational 
guidance of its pupils is a public rather than a private duty. 
Its obligation to help diagnose the pupil’s capacities and in- 
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terests, on the one hand, and to undertake scientific investi- 
gation of the nature and needs of occupations, on the other, is 
beginning to be met. Judging from the reports of 124 full- 
time and 211 part-time counselors in 143 cities of varying 
size, vocational counseling activities can and should be pro- 
vided in all junior high schools, senior high schools, and part- 
time schools in order (1) that pupils may have a better under- 
standing of the nature of the work, methods of employment, 
and requirements for success in the important divisions of 
selected occupations (including the professions), (2) that they 
may have a fair appreciation of the problems and conditions 
confronting persons engaged in these positions, and (3) that 
they may become somewhat acquainted with the relative pos- 
sibilities that are open in such pursuits. Although finding 
definite employment is accepted as an important service by a 
large number of schools, this is not recognized as the most 
urgent point of attack in vocational guidance at the present 
time by the majority of school authorities questioned. On 
the other hand, they are quite generally agreed that it is pos- 
sible and desirable for every school system to arouse in pupils 
vocational interests and ambitions, to guide them toward 
definite and worthy purposes in life, and to supply them with 
information and experiences which can aid them to choose 
wisely from both educational and occupational possibilities. 
This practical emphasis is encouraging for the future develop- 
ment of scientific guidance and counseling because it aims to 
provide not alone for palliative treatment based upon our 
present limited knowledge about various vocations and in- 
dividual capacities, but also for preventive treatment based 
upon the continued discovery and advancement of knowledge 
about them. Furthermore, this objective is within the reach 
of every school system, regardless of its present enrollment 
and educational offerings. 
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In most cases the individual interests and aptitudes will 
help determine the course to be followed at the outset, but a 
final decision should not be made until the supply and demand 
and other vocational conditions are definitely known. As 
noted, the success of the vocational counseling program is 
found to depend not alone on the qualifications of those di- 
rectly in charge, but also upon the adequacy of the provisions 
for collecting, evaluating, and imparting reliable information 
relative to the principal life callings. Consequently, it is the 
responsibility ,of the counselors and teachers for each school 
level to diagnose and to inspire the pupils as well as to present 
them with reliable information in order to broaden their oc- 
cupational horizon in keeping with the spirit of each subject 
of instruction and the whole school organization of which the 
guidance activities must be an integral part. 


CHAPTER IX 


CONCLUSIONS RELATIVE TO ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING 
FOR COUNSELING 


Unt recently, it was assumed that the schools of a com- 
munity had little obligation for assisting secondary-school 
pupils to use their acquired learning and native capacities in 
deciding what kinds of employment they should pursue. In 
contrast to this early attitude, many schools (junior high, 
senior high, and part-time) now provide their principals with 
somewhat expert assistance by appointing specially trained 
counselors for full or part time to undertake the work of diag- 
nosing the capacities and interests of individual pupils, of 
guiding their choices of educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities, and, in some cases, of supervising their early employ- 
ment experiences. This practice is growing rapidly now that 
it is generally agreed that the public schools, rather than com- 
mercial or philanthropic agencies, should provide these guid- 
ance services which are certain to be had in some form. 

As the work of counseling is of such vital concern, it is im- 
perative that it be administered by persons possessing the 
needed equipment and training. The duties of each coun- 
selor demand a high standard in personality, in vision, and in 
training. The mistake is often made of assuming that men 
and women with many years of successful teaching experience 
will necessarily make the most successful counselors. Al- 
though teaching experience is an asset to a counselor, it is 
obvious that successful teaching experience alone will not 
suffice. In the smaller school systems, where adequate provi- 
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sions for counseling have not been made, regular teachers in 
the school system have sometimes been designated as the 
counselors. This practice is often commendable if the teacher 
possesses desirable qualifications and is relieved of teaching 
so that he will have sufficient time to devote to counseling. 
In any case, the counselor should have a broad, comprehen- 
sive knowledge of occupational possibilities and requirements 
through first-hand contacts. The diagnoses and recommen- 
dations made must be based upon scientific knowledge, and 
the individual problems must be carefully investigated. 


DESIRABLE ORGANIZATION FOR VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


The need for central supervision. An adequate system of 
vocational and educational counseling assumes the proper or- 
ganization of a central department of vocational guidance 
supervised by the superintendent of schools or another person 
designated by him. If possible, an advisory committee or 
staff might well be selected in order that the interests of other 
educational departments as well as of labor and management 
may be served by this comprehensive organization. In any 
case, this department should be provided with appropriate 
organization, personnel, budget, offices, equipment, and other 
facilities to assure its success from the outset. The organi- 
zation for such a department should include counseling and 
testing of individuals and groups, occupational studies in sep- 
arate classes and through other subjects, issuance of working 
certificates, placement and employment supervision, and re- 
search studies and publications, although it should be de- 
veloped in each community only as rapidly as expediency 
dictates. 

Whenever the size of the school will permit the employment 
of a full-time counselor, this should be done if the most suc- 
cessful counseling is to result; however, part-time counselor 
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provision should not be delayed if a full-time worker cannot be 
appointed. In addition to proper codrdination between the 
above-named provisions, the work of the counselor should em- 
brace such problems as the classification of pupils; assisting 
in choices of courses, programs, and schools; aiding in choice 
of vocation; advising about guidance problems; assigning of 
scholarships; visiting homes and places of employment; and 
the like. The problems of instruction, counseling, occupa- 
tional studies, working permits, placement, and follow-up 
work are so closely related that it is found advisable to pro- 
vide supervisory assistance from the superintendents’ office 
for all schools concerned in the city system. In some cities 
it is found most satisfactory to have codperative written 
agreements between the guidance department and the attend- 
ance department, the research or psychological department, 
etc., as well as with outside associations. Frequent meetings 
and conferences with members of the staff, faculty, and or- 
ganizations are important. While the central offices in the 
larger cities might well provide the general supervision of 
school counseling and allied activities, the principals of the 
respective school organizations should be made directly respon- 
sible for the successful administration of this service in their 
junior high, senior high, or part-time schools. 

The problem of trustworthy counsel. Successful counsel- 
ing can result only from subjecting each problem of individual 
diagnosis and guidance to exact and scientific study. Mere 
opinion must give way to facts secured through trustworthy 
investigation. Wherever possible, experimentally determined 
evidence should take the place of opinion. Sensitiveness 
to problems relating to effective counseling rather than re- 
liance upon mechanical devices or psychological tests alone 
should characterize the work of the counselor. Although 
the counselor should make use of the results of intelligence 
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tests, achievement tests, and aptitude tests, he should recog- 
nize the importance of interpreting each of these records as 
only one of the many factors resulting from testing pupils’ 
abilities and interests in various ways through school and 
outside experiences. The actual construction and adminis- 
tration of psychological tests should be considered as highly 
technical activities. They should be intrusted to persons 
with specialized training and experience whenever possible. 
The procedure often suffers seriously in the hands of a totally 
inexperienced ‘worker. 

Many school systems are now provided with measurement 
specialists who can give more or less expert assistance to coun- 
selors and pupils. Of course the larger city usually has a 
staff of specialists in tests and measurements to serve the 
whole school system. In such cases it is assumed that the 
special testing needed for advisory purposes can be most 
advantageously done in codperation with the psychological 
department or clinic. However, school counselors should be 
sufficiently familiar with the testing movement to avoid un- 
necessary misinterpretation of recorded test results. In 
other words, acquaintance with available testing materials 
should do much to avert many difficulties which invariably 
arise when counselors and other guidance workers are per- 
mitted to use improperly those techniques which must be con- 
sidered not only as highly specialized, but also as decidedly 
experimental. In all cases, the results of tests should be con- 
sidered with other measures whenever these are used for coun- 
seling purposes, as the success of guidance work will depend 
quite largely upon the exactness, conscientiousness, and com- 
prehensiveness with which each problem is investigated. 
Although common sense is important, the counselor will be 
dependent at all times on his knowledge of facts and prin- 
ciples involved in each case. 
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PROVISIONAL STANDARDS FOR VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING 


The importance of functional standards for the postiion 
of school counselor has gradually become recognized due to 
the fact that vocational guidance and counseling are now 
considered as integral parts of the organized educational 
service of secondary school systems. In any school system 
the job specifications for counseling in each kind of school 
organization might well be decided upon after careful study 
of data which can be secured from a preliminary analysis of 
the specific requests for advisement in representative local 
schools, and a comparison of these with the frequency distribu- 
tion data of the guidance and counseling practices provided 
through the reports from 143 cities as cited in Chapter ITI. 

By means of investigation it has been discovered that 
the specifications for the position of educational and voca- 
tional counselor for any school organization might well 
be based upon careful analysis (a) of the actual duties 
to be performed, and (0) of the training (and experience) 
qualifications needed for success. Likewise, a special investi- 
gation of the duties performed and the training qualifications 
possessed by 335 full-time and part-time counselors was con- 
ducted to answer two questions: What duties are actually being 
performed by so-called full-time and part-time counselors? 
What qualifications in training and experience are now pos- 
sessed by persons who more or less successfully assume respon- 
sibility for educational and vocational counseling ? 

The returns and interviews for this study revealed that the 
43 major counseling duties, which were performed by these 124 
full-time and 211 part-time counselors, were provided with 
somewhat varying emphasis in each of the three types of schools 
(junior high, senior high, and continuation) studied. When 
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collated, these counselor duties were roughly classified into four 
closely related divisions, each item of which was found to 
have received the following emphasis : 


TABLE XIX 


SUMMARY OF FREQUENCY ANALYSIS DATA ON COUNSELOR DUTIES 
REPORTED IN CHAPTER IV 


Doties oF Part-Time AND FuLit-Time CouNSELORS 


I. Individual Interviews with Pupils: 


a. 


é. 


a Se Seo ON 


Discussion of educational plans 


b. Discussion of occupational interests 
C. 
d. 


Assisting in selection of study programs . 

Assisting in studies and choices of occupa- 
tions 

Following ep progress of school and outside 
work . 

Assisting i in desirable changes of courses or 
schedules é : 


. Checking up attendance, tardiness, ete. 
. Conferring about failures and their remedies 


Conferring about plans to leave school 
Assisting in selection of suitable educational 
and occupational literature 


3 Advising about methods of securing working 


permits andemployment . ... . 


Il. Group Meetings with Pupils: 


a. 


b. 


Acquaintance with curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular activities . 

Conducting meetings for prospective stu- 
dents. . 


: Conducting occupational information classes 
. Conducting conferences to consider occupa- 


tional possibilities . 
Studying educational offerings of community 
(schools, libraries, museums, etc.) 3 
Studying requirements for success in various 
occupations 


. Discussing advantages of specific training 


and higher education . 


. Studying requirements for admission to spe- 


cial schools and courses, universities, etc. 
Conducting conferences for talks by special- 
ESCS OREM Se eM mer oink Ya, yer -s parses Ae 
Visiting establishments to study employ- 
ment conditions, etc. 


5 Studying Possibilities for continuing training 


in evening schools, correspondence courses, 
CLE PCT lo eerie Fer es e. 16 “Nie: we 


Juntor | SENIoR |ContTiIn- 
Hicu | Hicw | vation} ALi 
ScHoot | ScHoot | ScHoot| Coun- 
Coun- | Coun- | Coun- | sELors 
SELORS | SELORS | SELORS 


Total | Total | Total | Total 
Number |Number |Number |Number 


(154) | (x15) | (66) | (335) 


IIo 83 49 242 
85 59 55 199 
132 99 53 284 
80 49 42 171 
69 28 23 120 
93 48 39 180 
118 84 47 249 
61 42 36 146 


81 52 53 186 
132 96 47 275 
St 25 43 page) 
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TABLE XIX (Continued) 


SUMMARY OF FREQUENCY ANALYSIS DATA ON COUNSELOR DUTIES 
REPORTED IN CHAPTER IV 


Juntor | Senror | ContTIN- 

Hic | Hicw | vation] ALL 

ScHoot } ScHoot | ScHoot| Coun- 

Coun- | Coun- | Coun- | SELORS 
Duties oF Part-Time AND Fuii-Time CouNSELoRS | srrors | setors | SELORS 


Total | Total | Total | Total 
Number| Number| Number} Number 
Ill. Codperating with School and Other Agencies: — 
a. Codperating with teachers in adjusting 


groups or individuals . . 125 90 46 261 
b. Assisting with classification of students dur- 

ing and following enrollment. . . 123 89 49 261 
c. Codperating with visiting teachers on. in- 

dividual cases. . 44 23 32 99 
d. Assisting teachers in securing desired litera- 

ture and information . . 78 64 51 193 
e. Assisting in giving and interpreting the re- 

sults of psychological tests . . 56 22 31 109 
jf. Arranging for interviews with parents and 

employers . . 67 44 34 I45 
g. Arranging for pupils to interview occupa- 

tional representatives . . 44 29 40 13 
h. Cooperating with all concerned in keeping 

cumulative records . . S 48 oy, 15 90 
4. Cooperating with all concerned i in reorganiz- 

ing and adjusting courses of study. . . 64 48 47 159 


j. Codperating with employers associations, 
personnel managers, labor organizations, 


CLG.0n a 4l hy) 47 LTS 
k. Arranging for placement services for full- and 

part-time employment . . 103 51 37 IQL 
. Arranging for follow-up and employment 

SUPE VISION oa, ga ene Gaston cece ab aS 55 28 46 129 


IV. Making Provisions for Research: 
a. Conducting surveys to collect reliable occu- 


pational information . 72 19 32 123 
b. Making the information for these and other 

studies available for study by pupils . . 47 14 19 80 
c. Making case studies of selected school chil- 

drenue nas @ 27 19 I4 60 
d. Keeping necessary ‘records for drop- outs, ' 

transfers, withdrawals, graduates, etc. . 56 28 1083 07 
e. Studying employment problems of junior 

workers for advisement purposes . . 22 15 29 66 


ifs Preparing reports, charts, posters, for show- 
ing occupational and tate condi- 


Tons wave 35 25 19 79 
g. Making occasional reports of ‘progress to 

departments concerned . 92 60 32 184 
hk. Preparing suitable source bulletins, occupa- 

tional literature, bibliography, etc. . 44 24 22 90 


4. Studying current employment conditions, 
supplyiandjdemand,ete! 2) 5 (ee 36 24 44 104 
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TABLE XX 


SUMMARY OF FREQUENCY ANALYSIS DATA ON COUNSELOR TRAIN- 
ING AND EXPERIENCE REPORTED IN CHAPTER IV 


NuMBER | Number | NumBer 


a8 Fomice OF SENIOR] OF Con- Awe 

REPORTED PREPARATIO nou HicH  |TINUATION z 

N Scxoort | ScHoor | ScHooL ae 
Coun- | Coun- | Coun- | 5£LORS 


SELORS SELORS SELORS 


Special Courses Reported as a Part of Edu- 
cational Preparation: 


PSY CNOlOLVariet ast) 51 seitasalvens outer soln AT 107 58 306 
SOCIOLOR YR ate ceca Mich cen EU P rs erienl Ss I aL 103 44 284 
Economics . . Ges 72 93 34 199 
Industry (Labor Problems, Ne ; 39 29 41 109 
Educational Theory (Principles, Tech- 

nique, Philosophy, etc.) . . 147 103 60 310 
Vocational Guidance and Placement ae 27 98 SI 276 
Vocational Counseling . . . : 39 28 31 98 
Occupational Surveys and Reseaach ; 35 26 16 77 
Vocational Information. . . age 70 63 33 166 
Advanced and Special Problems . eg 57 48 31 136 


Special Experience Reported as a Part of 
Related Preparation: 


Schoolmfeachingemrss) ate ote a) Hol 145 106 58 309 
Social Work .. erect: 23 14 10 47 
Personnel Work (Employment aac sta 25 26 12 63 
Advisement Work . . 51 36 29 116 
Miscellaneous Work ee fusing: rade 

Worketc) ean. : 22 18 19 59 


It was likewise revealed that the varied preparation of 
these counselors included (a) special courses in psychology, 
sociology, economics, industry (labor problems, etc.), educa- 
tional theory (principles, technique, philosophy, administra- 
tion, etc.), vocational guidance (introductory), vocational 
counseling (theory and practice), occupational surveys and 
research, vocational information (“ occupations,” ‘‘ vocational 
civics,” “ life career,” etc.), and advanced and special guid- 
ance problems; and (0) special experience (professional and 
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practical) in school teaching, social work, personnel work, 
advisement work, and miscellaneous pursuits (nursing, trade 
work, etc.). These frequency distribution data show a com- 
posite picture of the somewhat varied educational preparation 
and occupational experience possessed by the 124 full-time 
and 211 part-time counselors as shown in Table XX. 

It is suggested that a careful study of these data resulting 
from the duty, training, and experience analyses will be found 
helpful as provisional standards by vocational counselors, school 
administrators, and counselor-training agencies as explained 
in Chapter V. 

In codperation with all persons concerned, minimal counseling 
specifications should be developed for junior high schools, senior 
high schools, and continuation schools. With these as a basis, the 
vocational counseling provisions should represent the common 
needs of all pupils in each type of school organization. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM FOR VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


In 1921 the Detroit Board of Education became committed 
to a policy similar to that adopted in several other cities, 
of providing for continuous counsel with children, not only dur- 
ing their secondary school attendance period but during the 
early employment training and adjustment periods as well. 
The administration of this policy was so arranged that full- 
time or part-time counselors assigned to junior high schools, 
senior high schools (comprehensive and technical), and con- 
tinuation schools, were made subject to the general supervision 
of the central Vocational Information and Counseling Depart- 
ment, but were also made directly responsible to their respective 
school officials and organizations. 

The Vocational Information and School Counseling Depart- 
ment was made directly responsible for the supervision of 
school counseling, and for the collection, evaluation, and prep- 
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aration of factual material on occupational pursuits for 
counselors, house principals, and teachers in all junior high 
schools, senior high schools, and continuation schools. This 
plan was based on the conviction that the ultimate success 
of any school counseling program depends, to a large extent, 
upon adequate supervisory assistance and upon definite pro- 
visions being made by the central office for collecting, evaluating, 
publishing, and using the factual material resulting from local 
and outside studies of important vocations. 

At the outset, a central clearance service was established to 
assist counselors, teachers, and investigators by arranging for, 
and scheduling, visits with employers, firms, factories, courts, 
the Public Library, the Art Institute, and the like. Other serv- 
ices rendered by this office included: (a) Cataloguing and 
filing information and literature on general education and voca- 
tional training courses; (6) securing various kinds of guid- 
ance information and factual material on occupations. 

It likewise is very evident that systematically conducted 
studies (analyses and investigations) are needed for the 
purpose of collecting, evaluating, and imparting reliable 
information about such important industrial, commercial, and 
professional occupations as can aid in reflecting both possibilities 
and requirements in the present economic and social demands, 
conditions, and tendencies. ‘The suggestions which have been 
most helpful in determining the nature and kinds of data 
needed have been secured by submitting the following ques- 
tions to each counselor or teacher concerned : 

(a) What types of occupational information are most 

needed by the pupils of your school ? 

(b) What are your present means of obtaining this 

information ? 

(c) In what form can information be used to the best 

advantage by you and your pupils? 
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As a result of preliminary surveys and staff conferences 
it will usually be decided that the principal industrial, com- 
mercial, homemaking, and professional occupations in the city 
should be surveyed in the order of their importance for school 
counseling needs and problems in order to secure the desired 
kinds of occupational information, some of which will be as 
follows : 

a. Nature of work. 

b. Main advantages and disadvantages. 

(a) Factors that cause physical or nervous strain. 

(b) Factors that interest and develop the worker. 

(c) Factors that restrict mental growth. 

(d) Factors that are in other respects important as affect- 
ing the welfare of the workers (i.e. liability to acci- 
dent, occupational diseases). 

c. Qualifications and training needed. 

(a) General education. 

(b) Necessary technical education. 

(c) Manipulative skill. 

(d) Other requirements; qualities essential, such as ac- 
curacy, etc. 

d. Possibilities in requirements of occupation. 

(a) Provisions made for systematic instruction of workers. 

(b) Necessary or technical knowledge. 

(c) Manipulative skill. 

(d) Extent to which occupation can be learned “on 
the jobey 

(e) Line of promotion. 

e. Remuneration. 

(a) Wages. 

(b) Special. 

f. Hours of work. 


g. Seasonal demands in work. 2: ein 
(a) Busy season. 
(b) Slack season. 
(c) Fluctuation in employment. 

. Are workers organized? 


SS srs > 
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Entrance age. 
Time required to learn duties. 


. Is supply of labor adequate to meet demand? 


Is demand for labor increasing or decreasing? 
What is the source of supply ? 
Common deficiencies of workers. 


These several types of occupational information should not 
only result from careful investigations and analyses by those 
who are directly concerned with full-time or part-time school 
counseling or with similar advisement work, but they should 
also be developed in each case by persons possessing some 
previous experience or familiarity with the particular occupa- 
tions in question. If each counselor or teacher is given some 
responsibility for securing such desired knowledge, then two 
closely related activities may be provided at little expense as follows : 

(1) Reliable surveys of the various local occupations to 


(2) 


determine the importance of each division of work, 
the constancy of demand for employment, the oppor- 
tunities for advancement, the working conditions, the 
remuneration and other rewards, the qualifications and 
training needed, and the like; and 

Continuous opportunities for all pupils to study the 
results of these and other surveys and to make their 
own less reliable investigations for assisting with edu- 
cational and occupational choices and for adding to 
general education by means of a better understanding 
of present-day requirements, conditions, and relation- 
ships. 
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COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAM FOR VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELORS 


The results of reported investigations show the need for 
adequately prepared vocational counselors as well as for 
more comprehensive systems of school counseling. It has 
been observed that in the public secondary schools studied 
unsatisfactory and even serious results have frequently followed 
the selection of teachers and others who were unprepared im the 
sense that they have no special training for vocational counseling. 

It was also revealed in the comparative study of frequency 
distribution data that different combinations of duties are being 
performed and different preparation has been needed by coun- 
selors in the three types of schools (junior high, senior high, 
and continuation) investigated. These differences in pro- 
vision and preparation for counseling need careful scrutiny 
on the part of all agencies which now assume some responsi- 
bility for preparing vocational counselors, in order to avoid the 
prevailing but erroneous assumption that a single prescribed 
(even inflexible in some cases) counselor-training program is 
adequate to meet the varying needs of individual trainees who 
desire to become equipped for specific advisement services in 
junior high schools, senior high schools, or continuation schools. 

The real need for trained vocational counselors in each 
of the three types of secondary schools should cause the local 
board of education and the training agency to codperate in 
developing and offering adequate counselor training courses. 
Individual interviews with 114 persons who were reported 
to have assumed responsibility for definite phases of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance activities disclosed that their 
educational preparation and related experience were quite 
similar in distribution to those who were investigated in the 
143 city systems as reported in Chapter V. 
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Based on the results of the interviews, careful analyses of 
the varying and constant needs of the counselors in service 
and counselors in prospect will reveal that certain studies, 
techniques, and investigations are demanded for adequate 
preparation by all three groups: (a) Those who had 
both previous counselor training and counselor experi- 
ence; (5) those who had some counselor experience but no 
special counselor training; (c) those who had neither special 
counselor training nor counselor experience. In order fo meet 
the training needs of these counselors in service and in prospect 
it is advisable to provide (1) for the constant needs of the 
groups by means of the class work and (2) for the varying in- 
terests of the individuals through field work and conferences. 

In addition to the special training provided through the 
intensive courses for vocational counselors, adequate supple- 
mentary training courses are found necessary to round out the 
program of each counselor or prospective counselor. A pro- 
gram of counselor training should be developed for each 
school system which would include the following: (a) An 
introductory survey or reading course in vocational guidance 
and placement; (b) a combination of class discussions and 
field investigations in vocational counseling ; (c) seminar 
courses for investigation of and report upon research prob- 
lems in vocational counseling; and (d) related courses in 
psychology, sociology, economics, and education. 

Such a codperative training program for vocational counsel- 
ing can make available the services of a large number of 
advanced students, who are either counselors in service or 
counselors in prospect, to analyze and investigate the prin- 
cipal industrial, commercial, homemaking, and professional 
occupations in the city in order to secure information about 
the nature of the work, the main advantages and disadvan- 
tages, the qualifications and training, the possibilities and 
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requirements, the remuneration, and the like. Furthermore, 
this provision for actual participation in these business-like 
contacts, which necessarily involves a scientific attitude toward 
problems and techniques of investigation and analysis in selected 
occupations, as well as the subsequent interpretation of these 
data in the light of school needs, will also furnish the counselors 
and prospective counselors with valuable insight into pres- 
ent-day methods, conditions, and relationships in the numerous 
divisions of occupational work. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Under the direction of the principal there should be one or 
more vocational counselors who are prepared to give occupa- 
tional information, to assist incoming pupils in choosing voca- 
tions for which they have ability and liking, and to help them 
in a very practical way to get the right start. The counseling, 
however, should not end at this point. When each pupil’s 
natural inclinations and abilities have been discovered, he 
should be assisted by qualified persons to receive more specific 
information regarding his chosen work. 

In addition, whenever future adjustments become necessary 
the counselors should render both educational and vocational 
assistance. As the pupil’s horizon broadens, he may change 
his plans. This will necessitate a change in his program, and 
the counselors should advise him how to make the change with 
the minimum loss and the maximum benefits. Counseling, 
therefore, is continuous; and its effects are far-reaching. It 
lessens the number of failures by causing the pupil to take a 
more serious attitude toward his school work, which he now 
sees as a means of happy entry into his chosen occupation. 

Perhaps one of the most noticeable tendencies in the work 
of counseling is that somewhat different duties are being per- 
formed by counselors in junior high schools, senior high 
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schools, and part-time schools. This should suggest to coun- 
selor training agencies, school administrators, and vocational 
counselors, as well as to prospective counselors, that while 
there are several duties in common between counselors in 
junior high schools, counselors in senior high schools, and coun- 
selors in continuation or part-time schools, precaution should 
be taken in order to avoid the unwise assumption that the work 
of counseling is identical for the various levels of school work. 


THE DUTIES OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 


The following duties are suggested as essential for the school 
counselors in any comprehensive vocational guidance depart- 
ment.} 

1. Interview and confer with students. 

a. To assist pupils in making proper vocational choices. 

b. To assist pupils in making future plans in accordance 
with future vocational and educational possibilities. 

c. To acquaint pupils with provisions governing school 
attendance, working permits, and the like. 

2. Provide vocational information. 

a. Through personal interviews with pupils. 
b. Through occupational studies. 
c. Through vocational talks with pupils. 
d. Through handbooks containing occupational infor- 
mation. 
Through reference books and magazines. 
Through coéperation with libraries. 
By arranging for outside speakers to talk with groups 
of pupils on certain occupations. 
h. By arranging interviews between pupils and persons 
in different vocations. 


wm TAS 


1 The writer is indebted to Mr. S. Lewis Land, Lecturer in Vocational Education, University 
of Wisconsin, for working out this particular order of classification for counselor services. 
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. Make recommendations for needed adjustments. 


a. Recommend curricular adjustments to make school 
work more profitable for pupils. 

b. Recommend to coérdinator adjustments of employ- 
ment to serve needs and interests of pupils. 

c. Recommend to coérdinator applicants for positions. 


. Supervise and direct certain forms of research work. 


a. Analyze school data relative to scholarships, mental 
and aptitude tests, size of classes, etc. 

b. Make recommendation for classroom changes and 
procedures on basis of such analysis. 

Codperate with inside agencies. 

a. Coéperate with the attendance department in issuing 
working permits. 

b. Codperate with placement office in placing pupils in 
desirable employment. 


. Céoperate with outside agencies. 


a. Codperate with any social or other organizations 
which interview pupils or parents relative to change 
from one school to another, or change from school 
to employment. 

b. Cooperate with parents, and others interested in help- 
ing pupils to make proper adjustments in school 
and in employment. 

Perform certain routine and clerical duties. 

a. Fill in necessary forms for those who drop out of 

school. 

Make records of those who withdraw. 

Make reports regularly to the principal and supervisor. 

Make reports to the placement officer. 

Secure and keep on file occupational information. 

Have regular office hours for conferences with pupils, 

parents, and teachers. 
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Vocational counseling, which when reduced to its lowest 
terms is the scientific attempt to fit the individual differences 
of pupils to the known differences in vocations, has gradually 
won an important place in the present organization of junior 
high schools, senior high schools, and part-time schools. Com- 
bined with educational counseling, it is being given under the 
direction of the principals in these respective school systems 
by men and women who are more or less prepared to aid in 
properly diagnosing the aptitudes and capacities of the pupils 
and to provide accurate knowledge of the nature and needs of 
the occupations. The urgent need for specially trained men and 
women to base their diagnoses and recommendations for the 
problems of individual pupils upon accurate knowledge demands 
more suitable training courses for counselors in prospect and 
in service. The best results are had when the training in- 
cludes experiences in investigation of occupational conditions 
as well as in the problems of school counseling. 

In considering this or any similar codperative training pro- 
gram for counselors it should be borne in mind that the special 
needs of the pupils to be counseled and the peculiar condi- 
tions under which the counseling is to be done should properly 
determine both the nature and extent of the desired prepara- 
tion. As has been pointed out in the earlier chapters, the im- 
portance of a full understanding of the philosophy, organi- 
zation, curricula, and administration of the junior high school, 
senior high school, or continuation school in which the counsel- 
ing is to be done must not be overlooked. 

From the evidence at hand it is quite obvious that while 
much valuable basic and supplementary counselor training may 
be conducted in the teacher-training institutions alone the most 
satisfactory results can be had only by establishing codpera- 
tive relationships with the public schools where experimental 
work and practical counseling may be studied first-hand. 
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